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In consequence of Imitations of THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, which are calculated | 
to deceive the public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their Signature, thus— 


heatllrn., 


without which no bottle of the original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE is genuine.—Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








THIS POWDER is unrivalled in destroying every species 
of offensive Insects, and is perfectly Geelaions rey the 
smallest animal or bird. It is strongly recommended to 
Proprietors or Horzts, &c., as being clean in its appliea= 
tion, and securing complete extermination of pests to sleep- 
ing apartments. Preserves Furs and Woollens from Moth. 


Sold in Tins, 6d.,1s. & 2s.6d. each 
BE SURE YOU GET THE RIGHT ARTICLE 


“KEATING’S POWDER.” 


BEETLES 

















(ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS) 


Is the best and only certain remedy ever discovered for Preserving, 
Strengthening, Beautifying, or Restoring the 


HAIR, WHISKERS, OR MOUSTACHES, 
And Preventing them Turning Grey. 
PRICE 3s. 6d., 6s., and 1ls. PER BOTTLE. 


Cc. & A. OLDRIDGE, 
22, WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, LONDON, 


And all Chenvists and Perfumers, 
For Children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a mag- 
nificent head of hair, prevents baldness in mature age, and 
ebviates the use of dyes and poisonous restoratives. 
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NOTICE! 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Early in May will be commenced— 
A NEW SERIAL STORY BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
ENTITLED 


MR. SANDOVER’S FAMILY. 


“ Arn THe YEAR Rovunp” is sold at all Railway Bookstalls, and by all Booksellers. Subscribers’ 
Copies can be forwarded direct from the Office, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Terms for Subscription and Postage: 
Weekly Number ... 10s. 10d. for the year. | Monthly Parts ... 12s. 7d. for the year. 


Post Office Orders should be made payable to Mr. Henry WAtker. 











THE THEATRE. 


A Monthly Magazine, price One Shilling, edited by CLEMENT SCOTT. 





Every Monthly Part contains— 


A CABINET PHOTOGRAPH, 


Besides other Illustrations, Articles by well-known Authors, Theatrical News, Stories, 
Poems, ete. 





Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, and by all Booksellers. Terms for Subscription and Postage, 
12s. for the Year. 
Post Ojice Orders should be made payable to Messrs. CHARLES DICKENS AND EvANs, 26, Wellington 
Street, Strand. 


A Great Barrier to all Progress!!! 


O the afflicting accounts of the state of IRELAND, WHICH CROWD THE COLUMNS OF THE NEWSPAPERS, the HORRIBLE 

CATALOGUE of the BRUTALITIES, the OUTRAGES ON DUMB ANIMALS, the BARBAROUS ASSAULTS, the arsons, the MURDERS, 

and the Trrasons, equal the 20,000, and sometimes 30,000, who pIE IN A YEAR From Scaruatina (alone) In ENGLAND AND 

Wares? CAN THE MIND GRASP THE SUFFERINGS OF THE HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS WHO DO Nor 
DIE IN THE YEAR? NO!!! 





8 a proof of what can be accomplished in the way of prevention, one of our best medical writers and observers 
(Dz. Bupp) states, on Scarlet Fever, that for a period of nearly twenty years, by making use of the preventive 
measure, he has never known the disease spread in a SINGLE INSTANCE beyond the sick-room, although time after time 
the house has been crowded with children and adults from attic to basement. Regarding Typhoid fever (of which above 
FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND PERSONS HAVE DIED since the death of Prince Albert), after thirty years’ observation, he states 
that if these preventive measures were adopted, the disease would be ENTIRELY EXTERMINATED. To whose charge must 
this startling array of preventible death be laid? For the means of preventing premature death from disease, read a 
large illustrated sheet given with each bottle of 


ENO'’S FRUIT SALT. 


The information is invaluable. The Fruit Salt (one of Nature’s own products) keeps the blood pure, and is thus of itself 

one of the most valuable means of keeping the Blood free from Fevers and Blood Poisons, Liver Complaints, etc., ever 

discovered. As a means of preserving and restoring health, it is unequalled; and it is, moreover, a pleasant, refreshing, 

and invigorating beverage. After a patient and careful observation of its effects when used, I have no hesitation in 

stating that, if its great value in keeping the body healthy were universally known, not a household in’the land would be, 
without it, nor a single travelling trunk or portmanteau but would contain it. 


UCCESS IN LIFE.—‘‘A new invention is brought be. AUTION.—Legal rights are protected in every civilized 
fore the public and commands success. A score of country. Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is 

abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the marked ‘‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been 
unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough | imposed on by worthless imitations. Sold by all Chemists. 
to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe | Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d, 
upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in : F — 
an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and | Directions in Sixteen Languages How to Prevent Disease, 
profit.”—Apams, i 
Prepared only at— 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., 
By J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 


S FENNINCS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 
5 ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


BH 
ia 
BH 


(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). 
Pe Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 1%d. and 25s. gd. (great saving), with 


| full Directions. 


fA Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, ILW. 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 


EFENNINCS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS, 


: 
| 
| 
For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. be 
Mt 
lel 
| 
r) 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 


FENNINGS’ 
LUNG HEALERS, 


THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 

Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 144d. and 2s. 9d., with 
directions. Sent post free for 15 “yd Direct 
ALFRED Fennincs, West Cowes, I.W. 

The | ize Boxes, . t fr 
eons dies Gass oe nig Haseena 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY’S DOCTOR, 
Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, 
West Cowes, LW. 





FRENCH BEDDING, 


PURE, DURABLE, AND ECONOMICAL. 


Speciality of “SOMMIERS ELASTIQUES” and 
FRENCH LONG WOOL MATTRESSES, 


AS USED IN FRANCE. 


BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS 
At Wholesale Prices. 


THEOPHILE NOEL, 


FRENCH BEDDING MANUFACTURER, 
106, LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Old Mattresses re-made and Feathers purified. 





BEAUTIFULTEE TH, FRAGRANT 
BREATH HEALTHY GUMS _USE 


“ee ORIENTAL 
TOOTH PASTE seis 


A PERFECT DENTIFRICE. ES: S0vears 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 
BORWICKS 
_ BAKING 
POWDER 


FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS ,TEA-CAKES 
AND WHOLESOME BREAD. 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER 


Most agreeable to eat with ee Pies, and Stewed 
Fruits. Sold by all Grocers and Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. 
Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins. 


|HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Oure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females, 
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CALA A A AS 


LORS. 
NNU@3 sect 


6° & I? Sold Everywhere 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER. 








“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


WORLD FAMED 


|BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any addreas, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 


DRUG OOMPANY (Late F. J. OLARKE), 
LINCOLN. 








GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


HE excruciating pair of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part, 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box: 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


oe excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of “m, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removi 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression 0: 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion, 


Bold hy all Chemists, at 1s. 134d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 3 


W. H. SMITH & SON'S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY. 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 








1.—This Library is established in connection with Messrs. W. H. Smita & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, Bio- 
graphy, Travel, Fictiori, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines 
and Reviews. It affords greater advantages to Subscribers than any other éxisting Library, 
from the fact that there are 500 bookstalls in England and Wales, and to any of these 
Depéts a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 


2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depdt where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by — notice to the Clerk in Charge 
of the Depét at which they obtain their Books. Of the current Periodicals one only at a time 
is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for 
the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 


3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A subscriber may exchange 
once a day; the Clerk in Charge will obtain from London any work in the Library which 
a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete 
Sets. 

4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depdt, would 
be entitled only to the number of volumes which the country terms assign to the amount 
they subscribe ; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to the 
London regulations. 


5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the 
Railway Bookstalls, or 186, Strand, London. 


6.—Messrs. W. H. Stn & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact, 
that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give 
to the Clerk in charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works as they wish to 
exchange. 


I—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus, or 186, Strand— 


For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 


Tgrus for Spectra TRAVELLING Svuzscriptions, Lists of Books in Circulation, or any other information, can be obtained 
at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London, 





A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 


6 Months. 12 Months. i] 
a &£ = oe * 
For One Volume at a time ose ine es ioe oo Peles” Ft O 
(Novels in more than One Volume ave not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes at a time <a eee om dee ote 6 Fll 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Four Volumes at a time was oe rer eee —~ ts € ws 2 2 D 
For Ereut ” % eee wea axe ae ws» tts 0, o o @ 
For FirtEey _,, 9 one eee aie ote os ae OR wA EIR 
II.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall— 
6 Months, 12 Months. 
& & . & & & 
For Onr Volume at a time ... ece ona sin oop ome, OER 8. ilk 1 OG 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes at a time ee inh re one ob 5 1i1l 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For TrrEee Volumes atatime ... on one one ow 2 eS ® 220 
For Four ” = ase eee axa cae ~~ £ BO .. 2 Oo 
For Six ” ” eee eee eee eee eee 1 15 0 eee 3 3 0 
For TWELVE ,, - ne axa ame ine we OD a BTS .@ 
III.—For Country Book Clubs, Reading Societies, etc.— 
6 Months. 12 Months. 
2s d, £ sa ad, 
For Twenty-rouR Volumesatatime ... eee eee wm © 2 Ce we 2 
For Turrty-six ” ” was ner ees ow & CO i. ee Ss 
For Forty-EIGHT ee eee ner one 19 16 OC .. BE O 
For Srxty ‘so ‘ ‘ie sis eae wae 0 CO wns ee. 2 OC 
For SEVENTY-TWO ” ” eee eee eee eee 15 10 0 eee 28 2 0 
For E1cHTy-Four 18 00 ... 3215 0 
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and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls. 
i Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings for Gentlemen’s Librarizs. | 
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4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 








OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. Three vols., Crown 8vo, at every Library. 


IN MAREMMA. 


By OUIDA. 


NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. Three vols., Crown 8vo, at every Library. 


FOR CASH ONLY. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 





The Life of George Cruikshank. In two 
Epochs. By Biancuarp JerRoLD, With nearly 100 
Illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 

[Nearly ready, 

Memoirs of Our Great Towns; with Anecdotic 
Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 
Oddities. By Dr. Joun Donan, F.S.A. A new edition, 
with 38 illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Recreations of a Literary Man; or, Does 
Writing Pay? With Recollectionsof some Literary 
Men, and a View of a Literary Man’s Working Life. 
By Percy FitzGeRALp. 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 21s. 

Studies in Men and Books. By R. Louis 
STevENsoN, author of ‘With a Donkey in the 
Cevennes,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour. By 
Rosert Bucuanan. With Frontispiece by Arthur 
Hughes. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

Some Private Views. By James Payn, author 
of “ By Proxy,” &. Crown 8yo, 6s. 








The Prince and the Pauper. By Mark Twain. 
Crown 8vo, 190 illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

“A tale of absorbing interest.”—Standard. 

“A remarkably ingenious and sensible story 
capitally told, in easy, picturesque style.”—Times. 
Also, illustrated, uniform in size, style, and price, 

A Tramp Abroad. By Marx Twain. 

“The book is full of good things.”—Athenewm. 

The Innocents Abroad; or, New Pilgrim’s 
Progress. By Mark Twain. 

The Hair: its Treatment in Health, Weak- 
ness, and Disease. By D.J. Pincus. Crown 8vo, 
ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Forensic Anecdotes: Humour and Curiosi- 
ties of the Law and the Men of Law. By 
Jacop Larwoop. (New volume of “The Mayfair 
Library.”) Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

A History of the Chap-Books of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Joun Asnton. With 
nearly 400 illustrations, engraved in fac-simile of 
the originals. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 








FORESHADOWINGS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


FORESHADOWINGS. A Poem in Four Cantos. By CHARLES ROOM. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


_ “The theme is the fulfilment of prophecy, written 
in a sufficiently impressive Spenserian stanza, and 
exhibits much varied and discursive reading.” 


THE GRAPHIC, April 9, 1881. 


“, . . « The lyrics are distinctly original in con- 
struction.” 


SWORD AND TROWEL. 


“A Christian gentleman, an ardent Liberal in 
politics, falls into a dream of the future triumphs of 
Christianity, in which a millennial age of peace 
transforms this earth into a Paradise. Anon, the 
dream changes, as dreams are wont tochange. The 
thousand years expire. Satan is let loose. Armies 
are mustered, ironclads are constructed for hostile 
invasions. The rage of Satan, the end of all things, 
the Saviour’s uppearing, the general conflagration, 
the gathering of the saints, the convoking of the 
dead before the great white throne, and the final 





awards of bliss or woe then pass in rapid succession 
on the panorama. Such an essay will doubtless 
please many people.” 


PUBLIC OPINION. 

* An epic poem of no small merit. Mr. Room has 
written with some grace. All his verses will bear 
the rigorous test of scansion, and many of them are 
truly beautiful. Some of thé comments on the 
tendency of modern science remind us a little of 
Cowper. It is a good sound volume of verse.” 


THE QUEEN. 


‘‘'The lines are musical and well written.” 


JOHN BULL. 
“Written with considerable poetical ability. It 
will well repay a careful perusal from beginning to 
” 


end , 
THE ROCK. 
“Mr. Room has shown considerable skill in 
handling the poem.” 








London: ELLIOT STOCK, 


62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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A afebe hetonegs WITHOUT ALCOHOL. 


THE IMPROVED DRINK OF THE SEASON IS 


EXTRA QUALITY 


z y | ~ 0 ey a 
Ma EA Combination of Jamaica Ginger and Fruit Salts. 
NUE! Made with Pure Distilled Water. 








GE rq MANUFACTURED BY 
eas a LE ; PACKHAM & CO. (Limited), Croydon & London. 
so Tite: wee , Proprietors of the ORIGINAL Non-ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE 
ee HEDOZONE. 





Dublin, 1865; Oporto, 1665 5 eee 1867 ; Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 
1878 ; and numerous other: 


IMPERISHABLE. TESSELATED and 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 


First-Class Medals to MAW & CO., International Exhibition of 1862 ; TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS: 





peer pes ahighly decorative and Ene substitute for ordinary floors GLASS” SHADES. 
and their perishable coverings. MAW and Co.'s pattern-book, the work GLASS FLOWER STANDS For Ti FOR TABLE DECORATIONS. 


~s ~ _ ber pe of =~. da FT necageane pes ai ting, 9 ecial — 
estimates for every kind of floor and w: ens may be 
sane gf Mer tetera Ages we suirsow aod) | GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 


MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C 




















Save 50 per cent. mmed. S|  Hemstitched. s | All Pure Flax. 
For chi = 


> 
Ladies, _ S | For Ladies, > “The Cambrics of 
e Gentlemen, . 4/10 2», Gentlemen, 8/4 3 Rosrnson AND CLEAVER 
Norz.—Handkerchicfs go by post for 4d. to 6d, per | have a world-wide fame, 
doz, extra; Collars, 3d. to 4d. ; Cuffs, 6d. | —The Queen, 


Ome. /. ? an Irish Damasks and Household Linens. 
Geutlenkante, 44, tid. Fish Napkins, 3s. 6d. per doz. |RoyalIrish Linen Sheeting, 2yds. 
and 5s, 11d. per d doz, Dinner Napkins, 6s. 6d. wide, from 1s. 11d. per yard. 

Table Cloths, 2 yards square, Fine Linens and Linen Diapers, 


h -— Best 4-fold Li 
— ie, 85a. 6d. half. 3s. 11d, to finest quality made. yard wide, 1s. per yard. 


dozen (to measure, 2s, Our Real White Shet- 
extra). land Wool Shawl, 2 yards re D K E R i | = - 
Cuffs.—ForLadies,Gentle- | square, post free for 

men, and Children, 5s. 11d. ls. 10d., is a marvel. (ne pean EL AS RR SLT 


to 10s, 9d. per doz, 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, 


Manufacturers to the Queen, 
BELFAST. 
SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


Butler's Musical Instruments | NOTICE. 


oo to” 



































EVERY DESCRIPTION. Q 
— NOTES & QUERIES. 
HaAmonton The Volume, January to June, 1881, 


with the Index, 
Price 10s. 6d., is now ready, 


CORNETS, 
BAND INSTRUMENTS, 
MUSICAL BOXES, 
FLUTES, 
CONCERTINAS, 
ETC. ETC. 

G. BUTLER, 

ue” 29, Haymarket, Londen, 
Illustrated Catalogue (Fifty Pages) Post Free 





Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d., post free. 








JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington St., Strand, London, W.0. 
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Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot, 


| BROWN 2 POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 








ae. 





The reason why so many are unable to take Cocoa is 
that the varieties commonly sold are mixed with Starch, 
under the plea of rendering them soluble, while really 
making them thick, heavy, and indigestible. This may be 

3 easily detected, for’ if Cocoa thickens in the cup it proves the 
addition of starch. Capgury’s Cocoa Essence is genuine, it is 
therefore three times the strength of these Cocoas, and a 
refreshing beverage like Tea or Coffee. 
ECONOMICAL. ry 


See that CADBURY’S COCOA ESSENCE is on every Packet, as Shopkeepers 
often substitute imitations for the sake of extra profit. 


PARIS DEPOT: 90, FAUBOURG ST. HONORE. 
Highest Awards. GOLD & SILVER MEDALS wherever exhibited. 
NOTHING IS WASTED IF YOU USE 


GLACIALINE 


MILK, BUTTER, awe pate. If HOTEL KEEPERS and Householders will 





EGGS, MEAT, T & SOUND. give GLACIALINE a fair trial, by using a SIX- 
FISH, WINES, at ,*- pre- PENNY SAMPLE, they will ever regard it as 
and all kinds of vented. INDISPENSABLE to the PANTRY orl ARDER 
FOOD. Ask your Grocer or Chemist for a Sample Box, Price 6d. 


After trial it is recommended to purchase 2s. Packets, or Canisters, 2s, 3d. 


Manufacturers: Antitropic Co., Glasgow; & 20, Stamford St., London. 
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JACK DOYLE’S DAUGHTER. | 
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PART Ill, MISS DOYLE. 
CHAPTER XXI THE UP TRALN. | 
Pu&Be’s sense of relief on hearing the | 
lodge gates close behind her, was for a | 
while so great as to beggar description. | 
During that one day she had lived a life, | 
and nature could remain at full strain no 
longer. She had let herself hurry through 
her departure without a thought, as if she | 
were a well-ordered machine in the hands 
of a quick and expert workman. She had 
time to think now of whence she had come, 
and of whithershe was going. She might 
speculate as to what would be thought of 
her flight at the Hall, and as to how she 
could possibly explain it coherently when 
she reached home. But then, for some 
hours of travel, she would have to face 
nothing ; and so she faced nothing. A 
healthy nature, when overworked, tries to 
set the balance right in the only sensible 
way, and simply refuses to work any more. 
The past weeks tarned into a dream—the 
future was all a blank. But there were 
the few precious hours between the blank ! 
and the dream, during which action was | 
happily impossible, and speculation vain. 
Phil had said he would put everything 
straight, and what he said he would do, he 
mostly did, somehow. As to why, with 
> his enemy in his power, he should hold 
his hand, that question required thinking | 
out; and her thoughts refused to move. | 
“ Begging your pardon, miss,” asked 
it Mrs. Hassock, while the heavy fly lum- 
, bered along the high road, “ but is it very 
| bad news you've heard ?” 
“T—I don’t know,” said Phebe with a 
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start and in a weary tone, for even this 
very natural question was a strain upon 
wits that positively refused to be strained ' 
any more. Indeed, she was on the point 
of adding, “I don’t care,” and she would 
have added them, had not three words 
more been three words too many. “ All 
I know is I’ve got to go home.” ¢ 
“Was he took very sudden, I wonder ? 
Those heavy sort of gentlemen mostly are, 
and when they are they go bad, for not 
being used to be took, they don’t know 
what todo. But nevermind, miss. Being 
an Indian gentleman it’s the liver, I dare 
say. And I got one of the servants to 
cut some sandwiches, so you mayn’t get 4 
home empty. I’m glad they’ve caught 
that young man that took your things. } 
He'll get seven years I dare say, and 
he deserves it, if it’s only because he 
might have cost me my character, and [ 
that’s what I live by. They’re all alike } 
those valleys. They'll all pick your pocket L 
sooner than look at you; and if they make 
up to you, ’tis only for what you've saved. | 


tt 
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I might have had a dozen if I'd liked, but I 
never could bear the tribe. Would you 
like a sandwich now, miss? seeing you've 
had no dinner, and aren’t like to.” 

She opened her reticule temptingly. 

Phoebe had not thought of that. But, | 
having fallen into a state of nature too 
simple to heed even the most elementary 
rules for the behaviour of a heroine in 
trouble, she became aware of what every- 
body knows, though civilised people may 
be ashamed to own up to their know- 
ledge, that the hardest bodily exercise does 
not make one half so heartily hungry as 
hard feeling, so long as the digestion is 
sound. She was really grateful for Mrs. 
Hassock’s forethought, and ate a handsome 
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allowance of sandwiches without remem- 
bering that she ought to merely compel 
herself to swallow a morsel of food, after 
much persuasion, to keep herself, for the 
sake of others, from falling ill. Having 
eaten, and drunk from a flask also of Mrs. 
Hassock’s providing, she felt better, and 
was able to take a somewhat more active 
view of the situation, though a rather more 
sleepy one. 

Mrs. Hassock talked by fits and starts, 
and probably asked occasional questions 
which Phoebe answered, probably more or 
less at cross purposes. Her real conver- 
sation was held with the wheels of the fly, 
which creaked out questions and seemed 
to answer them for her. What could Phil 
really have meant after all? To part her 
from Stanislas, and to pay her lover's 
safety from Siberia and the knout as the 
price of the parting? 

“Oh,” thought she, “if I must part 
from him to save him—why I will do 
that, even that. I will never see him 
again! I'll never even write to him, 
Tl never hear of him, I'll never let him 
hear of me, or know where I am. [I'll 
never have anything more to do with him 
at all. Of course it will be a terrible 
sacrifice to make, and ought to leave me 
broken-hearted ; but he will be safe, and 
I shall be free! Yes, I will give him up, 
entirely for his own sake ; it wouldn’t be a 
sacrifice if I made it for my own. Another 
sandwich, Mrs. Hassock? Well, just one 
more, and then you had better finish them 
before we get to the train. I wonder what 
father will say to me, and what I shall say 
to him. Could I say——” 

Dramatic fancy was on the point of 
spreading its many-coloured wings for a 
flight, but the first feathers felt the air 
suddenly cold and folded themselves in 
again. She even blushed to herself, though 
she was in the dark, and, but for Mrs. 
Hassock, alone. Not conscience, and not 
reason, but some new instinct told her 
that coloured things were not for her father, 
and that Philip Nelson would understand 
their dramatic fitness so little as to call them 
lies. Well, had he not himself said that 
he was not going to object to lies, in his 
own person, any more? And, if he had 
not, were his coarse and heavy-handed 
views of life to be her law? Surely, no. 
And yet his presence, lost for so many 
months and all unwelcome as it had been, 
had proved something like the straight 
wall needed by those who would otherwise 
have to grope and stray over an unknown 





tract with uncertain feet and purblind eyes, 
She knew she had only to keep along the 
course of that wall, feeling it with her 
hands, and that it would keep her straight, 
and bring her somewhere. 

“T suppose one can’t expect a common 
person like Phil to have the feelings of a 
count, and a patriot, and a hero, and a 
disguised nobleman, and an artist, and a 
foreigner, and a Pole, or to understand 
them,” thought she, in a duet with a 
sharper creak of the wheels. ‘ They must 
belong to quite different worlds, as different 
as the things that books leave out are from 
the things that books put in. I wish I 
were really Olivia always. She was only 
troubled with great things. She never 
seemed to think of what she ought to say 
or ought todo. It all came to her. What 
would Olivia have done if she had been 
me? I don’t know, and—I don’t care.” 

But though she had her own immediate 
self to think of, it was not for nothing 
that Phoebe had gone through the ex- 
perience of being, as it were, actually and 
in the flesh, that same Olivia for a part of 
that eventful afternoon. She had lost her- 
self in her part, but she had also found 
another self therein. Never, in the soli- 
tude of her room, unvexed with personal 
excitement and fears, had she felt that sort 
of fire which had seemed to transmute the 
base metal of Phosbe Doyle into the gold 
of Olivia. People had told her she could 
act ; but she knew now she could do some- 
thing more—that she could be. And she 
had not lost the longing for the fuller and 
more complete life which she had failed to 
find in the flesh and which she now fancied 
was discoverable only in books or upon the 
stage, where the little things are struck 
out, so that only the great things remain. 

She did not see and hear, in the creaking 
of the wheels, a stage faced by applaud- 
ing hundreds, with herself for the sham 
heroine of the hour. The applause of Sir 
Charles Bassett’s guests had been nothing, 
the applause of a hundred times the 
number of strangers would be nothing 
more. What she felt was the hitherto 
dumb longing to merge herself in some 
larger and loftier life than she had been 
able to find, even when the gates of wealth 
and station had been thrown open to her. 
Never had the life of shadows seemed so 
real to her as now, or the life into which 
she had been thrown so absolutely unreal. 
Was there, in truth and in fact, a father in 
front of her, a Cautleigh Hall behind? Was 
the Stanislas whom she had seen any more 
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really existent than the Siberta of which 
she had only heard? But Olivia was real. 
And nothing else? Only Phil. 

Her mood had passed far beyond every 
bound within which thoughts and feelings 
can bear one another company, when a 
loud snore at her side brought her into 
collision with one of the things wherewith 
Olivias have nothing to do, while, at the 
same time, the stoppage of the fly obliged 
her to face another. Mrs. Hassock reached 
the railway-station sound asleep. 

“My boxes?” she said, mixing up the 
natural first thought of a passenger with 
the events of the morning ; “yes, search 
them all. Not guilty. Oh! Where for? 
All for London, please. We're at the 
station, miss. How nice you have slept, to 
be sure !” 

Phcebe supposed herself broad awake, 
but it was not very easy to be sure. The 
night was black and cold, and the little 
wayside station, with its silence, its few 
patches of yellow gas, and its pair.of eyes, 
one crimson, and the other green, high up 
in the air, was a new experience to the 
untravelled lady from India. They were 
in plenty of time ; there was a good half- 
hour before the last train by which they 
could reach London was due. Mrs. 
Hassock bought two first-class tickets with 
Phil’s money, and they sat down by the 
waiting-room fire to wait for the train, in 
company with a sheet of texts, a bottle 
of water, and an unimportant old lady 
with a large basket and an umbrella. It 
was altogether unlike any experience that 
could possibly have happened to Olivia. 

Probably the freezing point of depression 
is reached when, with a mind anxious or ill 
at ease, one has to wait at a wayside 
station on a cold dark night, for an over- 
due train ; and for a woman the situation 
can only be second in misery to that of a 
man who has left his pipe at home. Mrs. 
Hassock, no doubt a seasoned traveller, 
wrapped herself up in Phosbe’s old water- 
proof, and took refuge in another audible 
doze. Phoebe would willingly have followed 
her duenna’s example, but since she left the 
fly she had been growing painfully broad 
awake, and morbidly eager for some sort of 
action. It seemed to be her fate to be 
always burning to do something when 
there was nothing to do, and to fail 
ignominiously whenever a moment for 
action came. There was nothing to be 
done now, and yet she felt as if she had 
lost the need to rest as well as the wish and 
the power. She did not want the train to 





hurry, because she still wanted time to 
think over the manner of her return home ; 
yet at the same time she was impatient for 
its movement, and to escape from the 
dismal waiting-room, from the snoring 
of Mrs. Hassock, and from the sight of the 
woman with the basket and the umbrella, 
which irritated her nerves in a perfectly 
unreasonable and unaccountable way. She 
read all the texts over the fire-place 
twenty times over, till she could say them 
off by heart, and instead of being the 
better was rather the worse for them. 
They chanced to be a selection of sentences 
which, being dragged away from their con- 
text, had an angry and threatening effect, 
eminently unlikely to benefit the soul of an 
uninstructed heathen. She tried the bottle 
of water for a change, but that, judging 
from its taste, must have come from the 
part of the Holms which had the best 
recollection of its ocean mother. 

A long luggage train once clattered 
by, but nothing else happened to break 
the general inaction. The half-hour had 
passed, and the train was long overdue. 
And was the whole of her life to be an 
endless reproduction of this wearisome 
waiting by the side of a railway along 
which other people travelled with some 
knowledge of whence they came and 
whither they were bound, and presumably 
with some purpose in the journey, and 
with some interest in the variety of the 
road? It looked like it. Or perhaps it 
looked more as if she were but a piece of 
goods, destined to be pitched here and 
there, taken up and put down again, to 
suit what must seem to it the caprice of 
others, and without a will of its own. She 
had often read of the “will” in books, 
and the word was often in her mind, 
though of what it meant she had no more 
conception than people in general. Sup- 
posing she were to take advantage of 
Mrs. Hassock’s slumbers to take herself off 
altogether, and go somewhere or other, 
and never be heard of again? There was 
really desperate temptation in the mere 
thought of grasping hold of her own life 
with her own hands. There was nobody 
whom it would be a wrench to leave. With 
her own people she had broken long ago. 
Not that there had been anything much 
to break, beyond a few makeshift semi- 
domestic habits and a platonic flirtation 
with a dead shrub and aclothes-line. There 
was her father, but what real place could 
she feel conscious of filling in the life of a 
cold, stern, self-contained man, who had 
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lived his life without her, and had only 
claimed her, late in life, under a sense 
of doubtlessly uncomfortable duty? No 
doubt he would be glad at heart to let his 
unnecessary daughter go, and to smoke 
and read, and live his days in peace with- 
out the daily task of having to make con- 
versation over meals. He had been kind, 
but he could not possibly want her in his 
life—such a notion was even grossly 
absurd. There was Stanislas, her lover. 
Well, as to him, she had already, in the 
fly, made up her mind, entirely for his 
sake, to let him go. There was Phil, but 
then he was her enemy, her tyrant, her 
persecutor, although he had shown himself 
a merciful and generous foe. No, there was 
nobody that signified—not one. She sighed. 
It was indeed a sorry plight for a heroine. 

What should she do, and where should 
she go? But those were mere matters 
of detail, which would no doubt settle 
themselves. The great thing was to 
make use of the moment, to give Mrs. 
Hassock the slip, and be gone. No more 
duennas, no more fathers, no more brothers, 
lovers, enemies ; no more friends. She had 
lived alone with her fancies all her life, till 
she had found her father ; why not, by one 
bold stroke, lose her father, and again find 
those fancies of which the very poorest 
immeasurably transcended the finest bit of 
reality she had ever known ? 

At first a half-startled whisper, the idea 
soon became startlingly loud, and reason, 
always at hand in readiness to support 
ideas which cannot stand alone, presently 
stepped in, and humbly suggested that yet 
another, untried, and therefore hopeful 
world was open to her—the stage. Had 
they not all told her she was a born actress 
—better, even, than the best of long ago? 
If that were true, life might indeed be filled 
to overflowing, and she might be a hundred 
heroines in one. 

More than half scared by a resolve of 
such desperate magnitude, she heard the 
station bell answer the whistle of the at 
last arriving train. If it had only been 
another five minutes late, or if she only 
had the power of becoming invisible at 
will! But so it always was with her; 
everything always happened in the wrong 
way at the wrong time. Mrs. Hassock 
started up, rubbed her eyes, and gathered 
herself together. They went upon the 
platform, and Phoebe watched the red eye 
of the advancing train, as if it were that of 
an ogre approaching to devour her. Not 
having quite resolved, there was no time 





left to resolve now. The train drew up, 
the one passenger for the place—there was 
seldom more than one at a time—descended, 
and the one porter took the lady from the 
Hall in charge. There was no chance for 
an escape now ; once more the decision of 
her own destiny had been wrested from 
her hands. She stepped into the carriage, 
and Mrs. Hassock followed her. 

Pheebe felt for her purse to commit the 
usual breach of the company’s bye-laws, 
but, naturally, in vain, seeing that her 
purse had that very morning gone the way 
of her watch and jewels, “Give him 
something,” she whispered to her com- 
panion, remembering that she had given 
Mrs. Hassock Phil’s money to buy the 
tickets. Mrs. Hassock, still confused with 
sleep, felt with one hand for the bag which 
she had been carrying with the other. 

“Oh, Lord,” cried she, “my reticule! 
With all the money, and I don’t know 
what beside.” 

Tt’s in the waiting-room,” said Pheebe ; 
“T know you had it there. But never 
mind, we sha’n’t want money now. They’re 
shutting the doors.” 

“Oh, miss—ma’am—but I must mind. 
I won’t be a minute,” and with a most un- 
characteristic alacrity, too extreme to be 
caused by fear as to the safety of some- 
body else’s money, the awakened sleeper 
forgot her dignity, and almost tumbled 
from the carriage, striking against a pas- 
senger who was finding a place in the train 
he had just caught. 

But Mrs. Hassock heeded neither the 
victim of her weight nor the “‘ Now then! 
Take your places,” of the guard. The 
porter had ceased to take any interest in 
the passengers from the Hall, and had gone 
off on duty elsewhere. So the platform 
was clear, and when Mrs. Hassock reached 
the waiting-room, that also was empty. 


Empty indeed, for it was not occupied by | 


so much as her reticule. 

She had hitherto always acted like a 
person of average common-sense, and more 
than average coolness; and, as such, she 
should surely have surrendered the not 
irreparable loss of a hand-bag to her duty 
towards Pheebe. But even the coolest 
heads, especially when still bemused with 
broken sleep, will lose themselves now and 
then, and the less they are used to such 
accidents, the worse it will go with them. 
Could she by any chance have dropped it 
in the fly? No, she had put the money 
into the bag after paying for the tickets, 
of that she was sure. “One would think I 
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had been asleep,” thought she. But any- 
how, the reticule was gone; and before 
she could follow it with her mind, a whistle 
and three loud snorts told her that the 
train had gone too. 

The porter came into the waiting-room 
to turn off the gas, the last passenger train 
having gone. 

“Have you seen a black lady’s reticule?” 
asked Mrs. Hassock. “I know I had it 
this minute ago.” 

“You're the lady that saw off the lady 
by the up-train ?” 

“ Yes, and I can swear to that reticule.” 

“Tf that’sablack bag, she’s all right. I put 
her in the carriage along with the shawls.” 

He turned off one of the two gas jets 
while he spoke, and then began to rake out 
the fire. 

“Bless me, man, I don’t mean the young 
lady ; I mean my retieule.” 

“ And bless me, ma’am, I mean that too. 
If ’twasn’t meant to go, it’s unlucky, for 
it’s half-way to the next station by now. 
By your leave, ma’am, I’m going to turn 
off the other gas.” 

And so he did without further warn- 
ing; so that how Mrs. Hassock took the 
news that, though her train was lost, her 
reticule was safe in Pheebe’shands, remained 
unknown to him. Passengers from the 
Hall were mostly worthy of all attention ; 
but certainly not these. 

Such had been Mrs. Hassock’s haste that 
not more than a minute had really passed 
between her flight from the train and its 
parting whistle. Phoebe had scarcely had 
time to settle herself and look round, no 
time at all to realise that chance had 
plotted for her, and brought to pass the very 
escape she had been bold enough to devise 
but too unready to carry out, when the 
passenger who had entered her carriage at 
the last moment had settled himself in the 
most distant corner, and also looked round. 

“Ah, then you are going home!” said 
Phil, for her fellow-traveller was he. Could 
she have told how he was fresh from the 
ruin of his career, and was at that very 
moment openly risking a gaol for her sake, 
she would have wondered over everything 
about him, even his presence there. But, 
ever since yesterday morning, it had long 
ceased to be a matter of wonder with her 
to find, whenever there was a chance of 
her running out of the course, this enemy 
at her elbow, compelling her to go his way 
and not hers. What would be the use of 
spreading her wings and flying even to the 
moon, when she knew perfectly well that 





she would find Philip Nelson waiting for 
her on the other side? Such persistent 
tyranny was enough to make even a 
butterfly turn, especially as Philip’s voice 
had as little kindness in it as if it had been 
addressed to some creature only fit for scorn. 

** And suppose I am not going home ?” 
she flashed out sharply. 

‘Suppose you have forgotten your pro- 
mise, do you mean ?” _ 

“T never promised to be treated like a 
child.” 

‘““No. Children never do. There is no 
need. I suppose you'll be glad to hear 
that—that Count Adrianski is safe ; and 
that, therefore, so are you.” 

She could not help one sigh of intense 
relief. If Stanislas was safe and free, she 
was no longerunderthe law which compelled 
her to be openly and outwardly faithful to 
a man in danger. But what power did 
Phil possess to make him more than a 
match for the Czar? There was something 
fascinating, if terrible, about such power ; 
it compelled her to battle with it, and to 
prove him absolutely insuperable by force 
or wit before giving in. 

“T am nota child!” exclaimed she. 
shall not go home !” 

“ Then where are you going now ?” 

“T don’t—I mean—where I please.” 

“You are so utterly in that man’s 
power ?” 

“T will be in nobody’s power—that is— 
not in yours.” 

She knew well enough that she must 
needs give way; but still she battled on. 

“ Perhaps not, Phozbe,” he said bitterly, 
“for long. But as long as I can keep 
free—— Well, we won't talk any longer 
now. I have to think, before I say 
another word. But, meanwhile, you are 
going home.” 

“T told you where I am going, perhaps 
home, perhaps not ; hut, anyhow, where I 
please.” 

“Then there’s nothing else to be said at 
all. You are going home.” 
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PERSONAL LIBERTY IN ISLAM. 

Frew men are competent to write with 
authority on the political relations of the 
Mahomedan system, and fewer still upon 
its social and internal working. After 
experience of El Islam in the Far 
East, India, Afghanistan, divers parts of 
Africa and Turkey, I make no such claim. 
But there are matters I have noted which 
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may well have escaped remark from ob- 
servers more learned and more thorough, 
matters of everyday life which people 
accept as things of course, which they think 
too commonplace for mention to the en- 
quiring foreigner. One of such subjects I 
propose to treat here: the social and 
religious restrictions affecting personal 
liberty in Stamboul. Some of the facts 
stated may surprise and interest a reader 
not unacquainted with Moslem customs; 
and it is to be observed that, in so far as 
these restrictions are based upon the 
Koran and its interpretation, their in- 
fluence, stronger or weaker, is universal 
where Islam prevails. 

One of the very first impressions which 
strikes a man on visiting Constantinople, 
is the superiority of Stamboul, the city of 
the Turk, to Pera and Galata, the cities of 
the Christian, in some of those matters 
which we are used to think belonging to 
civilised administration. For all that has 
been done in the last two years to widen 
streets; to pave them; to supply gas, water, 
and so forth; Pera would still be the 
filthiest, the most uncomfortable of all 
towns, if Galata were not worse. No one 
who has not seen would credit that in this 
age a wealthy population could be so ill- 
provided, not with luxuries alone, but 
necessaries. In the Grande Rue de Pera, 
there are not fifty continuous feet of side- 
walk ; where it exists, the breadth is less 
than a yard in general. In its widest 
parts the street may average forty feet, 
butthere are “narrows” where it diminishes 
to fourteen feet from wall to wall. Up 
and down this alley goes the traffic of a 
rich and busy population. Carts are 
absent, but porters and _pack-horses, 
pedlars, box-wallahs, patrols, and sedan- 
chairs are even more obstructive. Here 
and there building operations are in hand. 
Whilst half the street is blocked by hoard- 
ing, long strings of ponies, attached head 
and tail, carry out the earth, and return 
with loads of brick and lime. They carry 
enormous panniers on either side, and 
when things go wrong with the foremost 
of the cavalcade, all the roadway is blocked 
in a moment. Hamals, stooping double 
under a bale of goods, stump blindly 
forward, with an uninterrupted cry of 
“Guarda!” Six or eight burly Montene- 
grins or Armenians, marching en echellon, 
bear suspended on their poles a ton weight 
of merchandise, which they set down each 
few yards to breathe. Neither horses, 
men, nor dogs step aside for the pedestrian. 





But worst of all are the carriages, public 
and private. There is a law enjoining 
them to pass the narrows at a walk, but 
no one heeds it. Through a crowd which 
may be imagined, of which ladies and chil- 


dren form a large contingent, cabs force | 
There are no police | 


their way at a trot. 
to keep*order. It may be believed that 
shopping on foot is not a lady’s pastime 
under such conditions. There is indeed a 


way to secure an uninterrupted passage | 


from one end of Pera to the other. Find 
a hamal carrying a dead pig on his back, 
and march behind him. The only stroll I 
ever took with comfort was made under 
this protection. 

Fifty yards above the bridge of Galata 
allis changed. The low-lying quarters of 
Stamboul are indeed a counterpart of the 
vile Tophané, on the opposite shore ; but 
thisneighbourhood is occupied by Christians. 
Beyond the narrow colony of foreigners, 
and the immediate purlieus of the bazaar, 


lie roads broader than Pall Mall, macada- | 
mised, and provided with roomy side- | 


walks. Open spaces are frequent. Round 
the great mosques are trees and grass. 


From every height one gains a glimpse of | 


gardens. Where there is such easy room 


to walk, porters do not jostle. 


offensive as at Pera. All the sights of the 
capital, saving the modern tawdry palaces, 
are here. There are delightful rides and 
drives, an interesting and amiable popula- 
tion. House rent and living are much 
cheaper than across the bridge. The water- 
supply, such an anxious question there, 
has never failed in Stamboul, and it is 
brought within reach of all. Street out- 
rages and burglary are unknown, unless 
some band of Greek malefactors shift their 


quarters hither for a brief foray, usually | 
Why, then, does not the large | 


disastrous. 
and wealthy class of residents in Pera who 
may live where they please migrate to 
Stamboul ? 
Europeanised Turks migrate to filthy Pera ? 
The explanation of these mysteries is, in 
fact, my theme. 

It is a current truism that under go- 
vernments despotic and irresponsible the 
balance of human happiness is struck by 
increased freedom of the subject in matters 
non-political, This may be true in general, 
but Turkey offers a notable exception. 

To take first, public amusements there is 
absolutely nothing of the sort to vary the 
routine of life in Stamboul, since late 
sultans have preferred to worship in the 


Beggars, | 
though in plenty, are not importunate or | 


Why, on the contrary, do | 
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small mosque of the Medijieh, outside Galata. 
A platform for regimental music rots in 
the square between St. Sophia and the 
At-Meidan, but I never heard of its being 
tenanted. Nautches are common in the 
harems, of a very inferior class; but no 
Christian or bachelor Turk is allowed 
that wearisome diversion. 

The absence of amusement is a trifling 
loss, however; Moslems do not feel it, 
unless corrupted by the Frank. More 
significant is the fact that no hotels 
exist in Stamboul, nor any restaurant 
where an English artisan would sit. Beside 
the horrid cookshops which send dinners 
out—very good ones, too, though strange 
of flavour, and best eaten blindfold— 
a man can get no food unless he buy 
semeet, and saloop, and cakes of odd con- 
fection from the wandering pedlars. There 
is not even a coffee-house where Turks of 
any position can assemble. Some months 
since, a few of the younger generals and 
officials dwelling in Stamboul timidly spoke 
among themselves of establishing a club. 
They broached the project to Fuad Pasha, 
asking him to sound the authorities. With 
the headlong good-nature of his disposition, 
he consented to do what more cautious 
favourites would have trembled to think 
of. The “hero of Elena,” the one native 
general who gained a victory in Bulgaria, 
escaped with a passionate reprimand. All 
his clients are marked men. 

Casual observers attribute this dulness 
to unsocial habits, jealousy, pride of purse 
and rank. They do injustice to the kindly 
nature of the Ottoman. We know what a 
large part of the old Turkish life was 
associated with khans, coffee-houses, baths, 
and public places of assembly. The in- 
clination to meet in friendly gossip is not 
extinct, but a new order of things has 
arisen. As power declines, it grows 
suspicious. When misfortune threatens an 
ignorant oligarchy, superstition becomes its 
master. The political authorities of Turkey 
see treason in every whisper, whilst the 
religious authorities see blasphemy and 
immorality ; they unite in thinking that 
human beings cannot mingle without danger 
to the state and offence to Heaven. Spies 
are everywhere, maintained by depart- 
ments of government, by ministers in 
possession fearing for the morrow, by 
ministers yesterday disraissed seeking 
means to upset their supplanter. Above 
these private informers is the army of 
religious police, some paid, mostly volunteer 
inquisitors. And above that, are the private 





myrmidons of the sultan. I am assured, 
also, that the chiefs who hold, or have held, 
high office, know where to get information 
of all that passes in every important family 
in the capital. 

This condition of things does not tend 
to cheerfulness, but the Turk has other 
cares. If he be a bachelor, Church and 
State combine to make life miserable for 
him. He must live with his parents, and, 
whilst they still exist, the authorities 
content themselves with a general repre- 
hension of his celibacy. But when they 
die, if they leave him homeless, his troubles 
begin. It is forbidden any householder to 
take a young man into his dwelling with- 
out permission of the civil and religious 
magistrate of the quarter. Before this is 
granted, the lodger must undergo a 
severe enquiry, which takes into account 
not his personal reputation only, but 
that of all his kindred. The landlord, 
moreover, must display his ability to have 
this young stranger waited on without 
offence to morals—that is, without em- 
ploying his female servants, or the female 
members of his family. If the bachelor 
be rich enough to occupy a house, or to 
rent ‘unfurnished chambers,” he cannot 
possibly obtain that simple privilege unless 
he show that a woman of good repute lives 
with him therein. Those who can produce 
a blameless mother or a sister have no 
difficulty, when the identification has been 
thoroughly established; even an elderly 
aunt is admissible. But if a young man 
have no kindred, he may go homeless for 
an indefinite time. ‘The abolition of the 
slave trade is a grievance he warmly feels. 
In days when this edict was passed, one 
could go into the market and buy a female 
creature, white or black, ugly or beautiful, 
according to one’s means, and thus fulfil 
the law. Times have changed. It may 
probably be the fact that slaves are still 
to be purchased by those who have cash 
enough. Many Turks have assured me it 
is so, though I have met with none who 
spoke, or admitted that he spoke, from 
experience. But the cost is very high ; 
the merchant would not deal with a young 
bachelor likely to be thus circumstanced ; 
and the transaction would surely be dis- 
covered. 

He has, therefore, to find a servant. If, 
for any reason, he will not, or cannot, obtain 
a Christian, his case is pitiable. The 
injunction to wear a veil, neglected among 
the lower class of Moslem elsewhere, and 
trifled with by the higher class in Turkey, 
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is rigidly kept by women such as he is 
seeking. When there is a lady ruling the 
household, a compromise is permitted 
where servants, being few, must work hard. 
Covering the hair in presence of male 
members of the family is thought enough. 
But the muftis and the cadis, the imams, and 
the ulemas, would be horrified at the idea 
of such gross immorality, if it occurred in a 
bachelor’s house. He must wait, therefore, 
living as he can, until someone will cede to 
him, for love or money, an ancient woman 
to do propriety ; or he may hire a chaperon. 
This essential piece of furniture secured, 
he has a domestic spy in his house, who 
will report his every word and action, in 
the interest of the state and of public 
morals, 

When this is the case with men, it may 
be imagined that woman’s martyrdom is 
painful. The widow of small means can 
find no independent shelter, whatever her 
age. I have failed to discover what on 
earth becomes of her, if kinless. A very 
great deal of nonsense, and worse than 
nonsense, is talked about woman’s status 
in Mahomedan countries, but into that 
question I do not enter. It is certainly a 
fact that the whole system of Turkish 
ethics is based on the assumption that 
woman stops indoors. It seems to reckon 
that all of marriageable years are married, 
with home cares, and, as a rule, they are, 
even the slaves—at a later age in their case. 
We have seen how the graceless estate of 
bachelorhood is rebuked and persecuted. 
The written law, and the social code of pro- 
priety, discourage walks abroad. Many 
Turkish ladies there are who despise their 
ancestral customs; some, indeed, who 
might be named, not satisfied with driving 
about Pera in veils of thinnest muslin, un- 
folded, have welcomed young foreign diplo- 
mats at their weekly receptions. Of such 
rare cases we need not speak. Sisters less 
“ emancipated ” cannot even go about their 
business or their shopping in the leisurely 
way affectioned by the sex. They may not 
stand in the streets to talk with an acquaint- 
ance, or for any purpose whatsoever. 
When making a purchase, says the law, 
they must neither enter the shop nor stay 
outside. Upon the wall of the English 
consulate hangs a memorandum of this 
edict, which I transcribe in its quaint 
phraseology : 

“ As of old the sitting of Mahomedan 
women within or in front of shops, both 
in the Grand Bazaar and other places, was 
forbidden by the government, the neces- 





sary measures are being taken against those 
who admit women into their shops in 
opposition te this prohibition, and this 
prohibition extends to all the guilds, and 
it is expected that English subjects, trades- 
men, are to be found in these guilds. You 
are requested to order them to avoid any 
action contrary to public morals and this 
injunction. 
“(Signed) MErnEMET, AGHLAH. 
** Of the Stamboul Police.” 

What is a housewife to do when she 
wants a yard of cotton or a bar of soap} 
She may stand to buy it neither inside the 
shop nor outside. This is one of many 
mysteries which I failed to trace, but in 
practice it matters little. The bazaars are 
well frequented in spite of edicts, and the 


little money-changers’ stalls, the jewellers’, | 
and gem-dealers’, have always a throng of | 


women round them. Most of these are 
slaves and confidential persons transacting 
business for their superiors. In general, at 
the present time, they are selling jewellery 
or plate, clumsy of form, bad of workman- 


ship, and inferior of quality, though valu- | 


able for the weight of metal and the size 
of gems. But a vast deal of underhand busi- 
ness is transacted by thesarafs and the yagh- 
liktchis, small bankers and jewel-brokers. 
As a consequence of the restriction 
upon women’s free dealing in the bazaar, 
a large class of female pawnbrokers and 
usurers has arisen. Turkish ladies are 
at least as extravagant as their European 
sisters, and even more thoughtless than 
the most foolish of them. In_ these 
times of the decadence, the majority have 
parted with their gems and finery, and 
when a marriage takes place, a feast, 
or what not, they hire valuables for the 
ceremony at monstrous interest. Some 
twelvemonths since, the system and the 
abuses it necessarily carries, were displayed 
in a famous case. Hairié Hanoum, wife 
of Mizhet Effendi, ex-defterdar of the 
villayet of Broussa, was charged with 
obtaining money and jewels under false pre- 
tences. Occupying a good house, where she 
dispensed a princely hospitality, she made 
it a business to hire valuables from the 
female dealers, which she immediately 
pledged in the bazaar ; or she hired in the 
bazaar and pledged in the harems. Some- 
times the jewels were needed to deck her- 
self and her slaves at a grand ceremony ; 
sometimes she pretended a visit to the 
imperial princesses. The prisoner also 
borrowed articles from people of the 
first rank, such as the wives of Essad and 
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Husein Beys, the daughter of the governor- 
general of the villayet of Hedjaz, and 
even from the daughter of Muchir Safvet 
Pacha. The important element of this 
detail is her emphatic declaration that all 
these great ladies either took money in the 
shape of interest, or actually “stood in” 
with her, receiving a proportion of the 
sums for which she pledged their orna- 
ments. In particular she alleged that the 
family of Muchir Safvet made a regular 
business of hiring out their jewels when 
he was from home. These statements, of 
course, were vehemently denied, and the 
judges appear to have passed them over 
with as brief notice as possible. As for 
the transactions with regular female 
brokers, they proved to be a maze of in 
and in dealing. These dames immediately 
repledged the objects which Hairié Hanoum 
pledged with them. The lady carried on 
her little game for many months, redeem- 
ing some articles with the cash obtained 
upon newer loans. But the enormous 
interest finally swamped her. At the 
moment of arrest she was found in posses- 
sion of five diadems, thirty-six jewelled 
plaques or medallions, eight aigrettes of 
brilliants, one gold watch and chain, two 
half-diadems, seven pairs of brilliant ear- 
rings, three jewelled lockets, one bracelet, 
six diamond pins, five valuable rings, 
four brooches in brilliants or rose dia- 
monds, one bouquet with jewelled leaves 
of flowers, one brilliant crescent, two 
valuable ancient robes. The whole was 
set down at over five thousand pounds 


| Turkish—about four thousand five hundred 


Hairié Hanoum was convicted. 


pounds, 
But the foolish 


I forget her sentence. 


| system which encourages a swindle like 


hers is unchecked. In the lower ranks of 
life, it produces every form of immorality, 
as a sensible man of the world needs not 
to be assured. 

Another great scandal occursto my mind, 
as happening at Cairo in 1880. Scheikh 
Hamuda Berda lived in a quarter of the 
town less fashionable than is generally 
affected by wealthy saints who have gained 
public recognition. With modest assur- 
ance he declared that Allah had personally 
granted him authority to cure all diseases, 
By the hand of Mahomet himself, the 
Merciful One confided to him drugs and 
lotions which restored the sight, replaced 
an amputated limb, and soon. As for mere 
pains and aches he removed them at a 
word, During many years residence at 
Cairo, a vast number of persons profited 





by his supernatural skill, but he specially 
laid himself out for female patients. In 
later times, the good man found his prac- 
tice so large that he could no longer attend 
poor people. From every part of Egypt, 
Arabia, and Syria, wealthy ladies came to 
consult the Scheikh, and of course they 
brought a handsome present. One day, 
towards the middle of last year, the young 
wife of Izzet Bey, a colonel in the Egyp- 
tian service, proposed to visit him for an 
affection of the eyes. The colonel sent her 
with a proper retinue of attendants, who 
returned, I know not why, after deposit- 
ing their mistress at the door of Hamuda 
Berda. She entered with a favourite slave, 
but never came out again. For some days 
her husband was not alarmed, since sur- 
gical operations demand a certain time. 
Anxious at length, he called upon the 
Scheikh, whose manner was not reassur- 
ing. He protested that the young woman 
had left on the evening of her arrival, 
cured. Thecolonel was not satisfied. He 
appealed to the police, and they searched 
the dwelling minutely ; I presume that 
Izzet Bey is a man of influence. Nothing 
was found in the saintly house, but a very 
foul and malodorous well in the garden 
drew their notice. Removing the cover 
they found the corpses of the young 
woman and her slave, among such a mass 
of putrid bones as showed that wholesale 
murder had been going on for years. 
Brought betore the cadi, the saint con- 
fessed his habit of strangling every woman 
who came to consult him, if her jewellery 
seemed worth the trouble. Such hideous 
stories now and then shock the grave, 
dumb population of the East. 

To return to Stamboul. Of course there 
is a post there, and a telegraph, but nobody 
employs the one if he have anything par- 
ticular to say, nor the other if he be hurried. 
I know by experience that a letter takes on 
an average three days in transit from Pera, 
and a telegram somewhat longer, if it arrive 
at all. This is not the result of stupidity 
or of thoughtless indolence, as most people 
believe, but a matter of system. The Turk 
is neither stupid nor thoughtless, 

I remember calling upon the Indian 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, one afternoon 
at Simla, He sat meditative over a chart 
of Central Asia, and the outcome of his 
reflections was presently delivered. 

‘¢ A curious fact,” said he, “has come 
under my notice. Look at this ‘map! 
From Orenburg to the Chinese and the 
Afghan frontiers, every reigning house is 
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Turkish—we call it Turcoman. The Shah 
of Persia is no exception. Follow me!” 

I did so, and Mr. L. went through the 
list with a display of knowledge geographi- 
cal, political, and genealogical which filled 
me with awe and admiration. As he 
said ; through all that vast area, the ruling 
family of every state is Turkish, if not 
pure blood, at least by paternal descent. 

Since the subject peoples, the Persians 
especially, hate the Turk or Turcoman with 
the bitterest animosity, we must conclude 
that there is a quality in that race which 
brings it to the front amongst its equals in 
civilisation. The Arab, the Tartar, the Kurd, 
and the Pathan have made vast conquests 
in their time, of which nothing remains; 
but the Turcoman, be he of Othman’s sept 
or another, holds what his forefathers won, 
and makes advances in his turn. When 
he finds himself environed by more civi- 
lised peoples, much more when heis matched 
against them, he goes to the wall, but 
amongst his equals he takes the lead. The 
English race alone in modern times could 
make a similar boast. 

It needs a certain time, and a concur- 
rence of circumstances which seldom favours 
the passing traveller, to gain a true con- 
ception of the Turk. His first introduc- 
tion to a statesman or a soldier of the 
empire is not impressive. As a rule, pashas 
are fat and pasty of complexion. Their 
ungainly clothes exaggerate the usual 
faults of build ; they are ill-brushed, ill put 
on, and they commonly want some impor- 
tant buttons. His excellency’s address is 
cold, slow, nervous, and uncomfortable, or 
effusive to a disagreeable pitch. I know 
better than most that there are conspicuous 
exceptions, but we are speaking of general 
rules. The visitor’s preconceived idea of 
Turkish ignorance and barbarism is more 
than realised. Unless his business be such 
that the dignitary is obliged to speak out, 
he retires with an impression that his 
excellency did not know much, did not 
understand what he heard, and did not 
feel any interest in what he understood. 
This opinion changes vastly after some 
experience. The Turk is patient of folly 
and attempted fraud, however barefaced. 
The charlatan seldom deceives him. It is 
really astonishing how shrewd, and clear, 
and well informed are the men who come 
to the front under a system which appears 
to us haphazard and corrupt in the utmost 
degree. How quick and keen of percep- 
tion they are—in their own affairs—nobody 
could believe who has not had close and 





fami‘iar dealings with them. And their 
cold resolution is almost fanatical. He 
who has seen much of the ruling Turk 
understands how it is they keep their place 
under certain conditions of society. 

No argument is more commonly used to 
prove the dulness of the Ottoman than 
that based on his neglect of advantages 
unequalled perhaps in all the world. He 
is starving amidst every kind of national 
wealth, which foreigners are eager to 
develop at their own expense for his profit. 
But the mistake is grave. Ignorance and 
stupidity would leap at the chances daily 
thrust before the embarrassed government. 
The fact is that Turks of the governing 
class know very well that their native land 
is rich, appreciate the value of mines, roads, 
railways, ports, forests, and the rest. But 
they say in plain words to a man who 
gains their confidence : “ Wait awhile, and 
you shall see. We did not learn your 
Christian secrets in our youth. But we 
have established schools; we have imported 
European science ; we have set our sons to 
learn. A generation is arising who will 
be independent of the foreigner. When 
it is old enough, then concessions will be 
granted, and then all the world will see 
great things.” For that time they wait 
obstinately ; delaying and postponing, as 
the oriental manner is ; yielding one point 
only at a time under severest pressure. If 
speculators and capitalists would lay it well 
to heart that Turkey means to.admit no 
more foreign enterprise if it can possibly 
be avoided, whatever the temptation, they 
would save themselves much time and cash, 
many disappointed hopes. 

But whilst Turks thus patiently await a 
new generation, the youth who should 
furnish it are growing up emasculate, 
bewildered, discontented. They learn 
Western science at the schools, they read 
Western books—mostly French novels— 
in an atmosphere of dulness and repres- 
sion such as I have described. The pride 
of race and contempt for Christian nations, 
which sustained their forefathers, have 
been utterly uprooted by events and edu- 
cation. Their homes are no more luxurious 
nor their minds easy in a masterful in- 
difference to the European world. Their 
faith is utterly sapped ; fanaticism enough 
there is, butit is the fanaticism of envy and 
malice and not of conviction, Under 
these conditions young Turkey, on whom 
such hopes are based, is growing up rotten. 
The parrot-learning it has aequired will be 
useful only for tricks and schemes. Very 
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significant is the fact that the grave and 
graceful ceremonies of social life are almost 
forgotten. In no country were these so 
pleasant to observe, so dignified and 
mutually respectful as here ; but the houses 
where they are still practised are quoted 
by name. It is an interesting sight even 
now to observe the gestures and compli- 
ments at a grandee’s levée ; but the kindly 
reverence of a household towards its chief 
is scarcely practised anywhere. Without 
intelligent sympathy at home, forbidden 
all amusement and diversion out of doors, 
ignorant of boyish sports, even of riding 
probably, the Turkish lad falls into dissi- 
pation. For any kind of vice he finds 
liberty enough at Stamboul. No Chris- 
tian have I ever met so bold, even in 
imagination, as to draw a picture of the 
dark places in that city. But several of 
these educated youths have assured me 
that the luxurious temptations of immo- 
rality in Stamboul—not Pera nor Galata 
—are unequalled in their not inconsider- 
able experience of Europe. 

The state of society was revealed to me 
with rather startling force one day. I 
called upon a young Mahomedan, whose 
English education has made him one of 
ourselves in all respects, saving that it has 
not shaken his religious faith. He held in 
his arms a lovely child of two years old or 
so, who screamed with passion. A small 
Circassian boy, fair-haired, blue-eyed, was 
trying to distract her, but the apparition 
of the “ Chelebi” was more successful. 

The children were presently dismissed 
to the harem, and my friend observed : 

“JT dread to think of that boy’s 
departure. My baby has the temper of 
a little fiend, and only he can manage her.” 

Knowing the small Circassian to be a 
slave, I asked why he was leaving. 

“T must send him to Robert College 
soon,” was the reply, “and get another 
playfellow for the child.” 

Robert College is the American school 
where so many middle-class youths are 
being educated—well-educated, too, though 
perhaps the training is not in all respects 
the best, 

I said: “The kindness of your people 
towards their slaves is well known to me, 
but I did not think it ran so far as to pay 
their expenses at college.” 

He answered, laughing: “ Not asarule, 
of course. But my intention is to marry 
those two if Ahmet turns out well. He is 
clever and well disposed. The missionaries 
will keep him honest, I hope.” 





This was such a novel view of the rela- 
tions between bondslave and. mistress, that 
I discussed the matter at length several 
times. 

My friend told me that such matches, 
never rare in Turkey, are now quite usual. 
The state of morals is such in Stamboul, that 
parents do not willingly take a daughter 
or a son-in-law from families of their own 
rank. They distrust all the world. It has 
lately become a common thing to choose a 
slave, boy or girl, to grow up under their 
eyes. The first expense averages, perhaps, 
forty pounds, and the female child costs 
little. She is taught truthfulness and 
virtue, fine sewing, the mystery of coffee- 
making and of filling a pipe—the arts 
of a very simple housewife. A boy is 
vastly more expensive, as in this case he 
must be sent to school, launched upon 
some kind of employment, and provided for 
until the parents are satisfied that he will 
make their child happy. Then the pair 
are married and the ex-slave becomes a 
member of the family, though that makes 
little change to him 

My Moslem friend is on such terms with 
me that I speak of his wife almost as 
freely as I should speak of a Christian’s. 
Remember that he was brought up in 
England and speaks the language as well 
as we. Many readers acquainted with 
Constantinople will know to whom I refer. 

To my question how the child’s mother 
regarded this idea, he answered that it 
was her own conceiving. And then he 
related various stories of domestic misery 
and crime within her knowledge, which 
had brought his young wife to a fixed 
resolve that her daughter should not wed 
a Turk of Stamboul. 

I asked what she proposed to do if this 
little slave died before marriage. 

“In that case,” said the father, “we 
are determined to look out a husband 
in Syria, where there are still honest men.” 

Such is the view which a Turk, edu- 
cated in the real sense, expresses of his 
countrymen—not the elder, but the new 
generation, of whom so much is hoped. 





BARTOLOZZI AND HIS TIME. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART L 

OvR parents would hardly have dreamed 
of Bartolozzi ever again being a subject of 
conversation. Forty years ago he was 
buried, five fathoms deep under the strata of 
superincumbent fashions. His line engrav- 
ings, his stipple-work printed in red, his 
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allegorical designs, his brevet as a Royal 
Academician, all were very deep down in 
the limbo of things not generally known. 
The daintily delicate style of Louis the 
Sixteenth had been crushed by the Empire, 
and the age of vulgarity had set in, the age 
of rounded corners and of what is called 
“comfortable” furniture, of low settees, 
and those horrible round padded things 
which the French call “ poufs.” Hideous 
commonplace and bourgeois utility had 
replaced every kind of artistic feeling, 
and Bartolozzi was only remembered as 
the Italian engraver who was grandfather 
to Madame Vestris. 

Then came the great change. At first 
the few persons of taste left upon the earth 
ran wild upon old point lace, gloomy carved 
oak, cabinets of ebony and ivory, two- 
handed swords, and tapestry. This was 
the taste of the so-called romantic 
period, which produced many good 
novels in English and French, and fine 
wild poetryin German. It was the cry of 
human nature from the side opposite to 
Bartolozzi, as it was to Handel, to Haydn, 
to Corneille. It was the cry of naturalism 
as opposed to classicism, the demand of the 
fresh crude world just emerged from the 
chaos of the French Revolution for some- 
thiny which, if not real, had at least the 
appearance of realism. 

During all this time Holbein and Albert 
Diirer had their followers, but Bartolozzi 
none. The grand and possible was replaced 
by the weird and impossible, For better 
or worse the old gods were broken, and 
their shrines handed over to a new cult. 
Old-fashioned incense was cast aside, and 
for a while chaos reigned supreme. 

Bartolozzi was one of the last living 
He was a painter 
and draughtsman of allegories, such as 
those of Guercino, and of saints who 
sprawled like those of Verrio and Laguerre. 
While the coquettish school enjoyed a short 
reign in France, and the paintings of Greuze 
were as much relished as those of Gains- 
borough and Romney in England, Italy 
still produced painters and draughts- 
men not unmindful of the old lines of the 
Renaissance, who strove in a kind of way to 
reproduce such groups as those of Giulio 
Romano, Tintoretto, and Veronese. 

It was not great this kind of latter-day 
Italian art. It was not even very real. It re- 
presented nothing but the faint echo of the 
past, with its affectations of cupids and the 
like. It had no more genuine connexion 
with any real artistic period, than the 





columnar principle of furniture construc- 
tion as expounded by Chippendale had 
with the Parthenon. But it had merit in 
its way. It was pretty and suited the age 
of the Strawberry Hill Gothic style, of 
Horace Walpole, of Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams, and of that famous song-writer 
and singer, Captain Morris. 

Perhaps there would have been no need 
to bring Bartolozzi from obscurity if a 
curious fancy for the work of three genera- 
tions ago had not just now come over the 
world, His redintegration in public favour 
has been due to the freak of fancy which 
makes “Adam” houses, Sheraton furniture, 
and Bristol or oriental china, all the rage. 

A few years ago, as Mr. Andrew W. 
Tuer tells us in his excellertly-written and 
sumptuously printed and bound mono- 
graph on Bartolozzi and his Works, the 
red stipple engravings of Bartolozzi could 
be bought for a few shillings, if not pence, 
apiece. They had been “ popular prints.” 
They were so no longer. Garish chromo- 
lithographs and oleographs had long since 
thrust them aside into the lumber-room. 
Very few were to be seen when the 
“ sreenery-yallery” craze came in;_ olive 
was your only wear, and blue-and-white 
Nankin china climbed from the table on to 
the walls, and drove away what few engrav- 
ings were left; but since then a curious 
reaction has taken place in favour of 
mezzotint and stipple, and Bartolozzi’s 
work is esteemed more valuable than it 
had been either in his lifetime or after- 
wards, This value is, however, frequently 
exaggerated by the fortunate holders of 
these art treasures. 

To the blockhead who hears that blue 
and white “hawthorn” is precious, a 
common Nankin punchbow! of his grand- 
mothers appears worth a hundred pounds. 
So widely is the idea of curios of all 
kinds now spread, that a larger price would 
be asked at a roadside tavern for a bit of 
Bristol or a print of Bartolozzi’s than either 
would fetch at Christie’s rooms. ‘‘ The red 
Sir Joshua’s” are eagerly hunted up at all 
the bric-i-brac shops, as eagerly as the 
coloured prints of the end of the last 
century, which are now worth forty times 
their original cost. 

When Mr. Tuer began to collect ex- 
amples of Bartolozzi he experienced no 
peculiar difficulty, but of late it has been 
almost impossible to buy things. The 
holders set an extravagant price on any 
fragment in their possession. It is amazing 
how much the chance of parting with any- 
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thing at a good price enhances its value. 


| What, I wonder, would Lord Thurlow have 
_ thought of an old lady who treasured up a 
| print of him after Sir Joshua Reynolds by 
| Bartolozzi? Would the man who “ looked 


wiser than any man could ever be” have 
Would the sharp old eyes 


he read the index of a flabby mind? 
What an extraordinary thing is the flabby 
mind in the female subject! It is 
easy to imagine the kind of old woman 


/ who penned the following about Lord 


i Thurlow : 








“ My darling picture which has soothed 
many a weary hour, is at the present 
moment lying as unseen lumber in an 
unused room with the glass broken. It 
has always been loved for its own loveli- 
ness ; for as I dare say you well know, to 
know it is to love it.” 

Imagine this from a person who wished 
to sell a print of the redoubtable old 
lawyer who put down a duke in the House 


: Of Peers as no peer was ever put down 
| before or since, and who gave the Arch- 
| bishop of Canterbury such a reply as he 
| had never before received in his life ! 


Let us try to think of old Thurlow, with 
his bushy eyebrows, that famous old sup- 
porter of the Church who was compared 


| with a flying buttress, “‘ because he never 
| went inside,” as a thing of “loveliness,” 
| Poor old lady, she must have been very 
| anxious to sell her “picture” at a good 
| price. 


Before discussing Bartolozzi’s work at 
any length, it may be worth while to ex- 
amine for a moment such record of the 
man himself as yet exists. Never does 
one feel one’s debt to Boswell so much, as 
when seeking to know something of a 
contemporary of his who lived outside of 
his particular circle. The men outside of 
his life hardly seem to live by the side of 
those within. Scraps of Walpole, and 
odds and ends of anecdotes, make up our 
knowledge of them. They are mere shreds 
and patches as compared with the medals 
from Boswell’s mint, sharp, clean-cut, finely 


{ modelled. Mr. Tuer has, however, put to- 


gether such material as he could find with 
considerable skill. Apparently Francisco 
Bartolozzi was born in 1727 in Florence, 
and was the son of a goldsmith and a worker 
in filagree. At this distance of time it is 
difficult to exactly appreciate the social posi- 
tion of young Bartolozzi, or the degree of 
culture that he received. There have been 
goldsmiths and goldsmiths, The painters 





and sculptors of the Renaissance were re- 
cruited from the ranks of the goldsmiths. 
The workman was the possible artist. He 
worked like Quentin Matsys in iron, or like 
his Italian contemporaries in gold and 
silver. He made the salt-cellars above 
which sat the lord of the feast, he dyed 
like Tintoretto, he made the beautiful 
costumes of his day like Andrea del 
Sarto. But the goldsmith provided the most 
recruits for the artistic army. In Barto- 
lozzi’s time he had become, perhaps, less 
artistic and more financial. In England 
and Scotland the goldsmith was the father 
of the banker. He made and sold gold in 
any shape, and reconverted it into ready 
cash at the shortest notice. He was 
banker, broker, pawnbroker, artist, agent, 
and gentleman of fashion, all in one, as 
the career of John Law of Lauriston will 
testify. John Law was perhaps hardly 
artistic, except in hismethod of dealing with 
cards and dice—and the small sword ; but 
in this latter department was strong enough 
to excuse other shortcomings. 

Francisco Bartolozzi seems to have 
sprung from no such eyrie as John Law. 
Italy was in his day in the dust, and was 
content to live on the vices and extrava- 
gances of foreign milords. Water was 
low in the Arno, and it is quite easy to 
understand that a Florentine would be 
eager to seek his fortune in England. 
Bartolozzi did not, after the manner of 
the goldsmiths, rise from salt-cellars to 
historic pictures. On the contrary, he 
began asa painter. His father sent him 
for instruction to Hugford, an Italian-born 
Englishman, and, as it would seem, a good 
draughtsman, at least from the nude and 
antique. 

So Bartolozzi became a painter—of a 
sort—and at least studied drawing and 
anatomy to some purpose. His fellow 
pupil at the Florentine academy was 
Cipriani, also destined for this country. 
Bartolozzi himself underwent another sort 
of training, for after visiting Rome he 
was articled for a term of six years to 
Joseph Wagner at Venice. Wagner had 
a reputation as an engraver, and had made 
a fortune as a printseller. From him, or 
at least in his workshop, Bartolozzi learned 
the method of engraving which he ulti- 
mately carried to such high perfection 
in England. There is nodoubt that Wagner, 
whatever his defects might have been in 
the higher strata of art, at least made 
his pupil a good line-engraver. He was 
thus, with his previously acquired know- 
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ledge of drawing and anatomy, excellently 
fitted by the higher and more severe ex- 
pression of art which includes the lower 
zones, to occupy the position which he 
afterwards enjoyed in this country. 

He was thirty-seven yearsold when he was 
invited to come to England by the king’s 
librarian, Mr. Dalton. It seems that 
Dalton had discovered the talent of Bar- 
tolozzi in Italy, and had employed him to 
make some etchings from Guercino. Dalton 
allured him to London by promising him 
the appointment of engraver to the king— 
supplemented by an engagement on his 
private account for a term of three years 
at a salary of three hundred pounds per 
annum—an arrangement by which he must 
have made a very considerable sum. The 
engagement was of great service to Bar- 
tolozzi, who, Italian-like, at once hunted up 
his countryman Cipriani, whom he found in 
Warwick Street, Golden Square. His first 
works were line engravings after Guercino 
and the famous Silence, by Annibale 
Caracci. It is worth while mentioning in 
this place that Bartolozzi was by no means 
the inventor of the style of engraving with 
which his name is identified. The “stipple” 
or red chalk method had been already suc- 
cessfully practised in Paris by Demarteau 
—who thus imitated the chalk studies of 
Boucher and Vanloo—before Bartolozzi 
came to this country, and Demarteau had 
taught the method to Ryland and Picot in 
Paris, by whom it was introduced to London 
at the time of Bartolozzi’s arrival, and 
at once became fashionable. Everybody 
wanted “those charmingly beautiful red 
prints,” and Angelica Kauffman, to whose 
compositions they were well adapted, en- 
couraged them by every means in her 
power. Far from inventing or introducing 
“red-chalk engraving,” Bartolozzi was 
pushed into it by the demand, as many a 
better man before him and since has pro- 
duced, not the work he would have liked to 
produce, but that which was asked by the 
public. In 1764, there was a decided 
“run” on this quality of work. So great 
was the passion for chalk-dotted, or stippled 
engraving as it was variously called, that 
line-engraving was, for the moment, almost 
entirely laid aside. There was a rage for 
stipple. Novels, poems, everything was 
illustrated, often very wretchedly, by 
stipple engravings of some sort, and thus a 
kind of sop to feebleness was thrown out. 

As mezzotint is again a living art, and 
is often employed either alone or in con- 
junction with etching and _line-engraving 





on the same plate, it may be worth while 
to explain the difference between these 
various methods of procedure. The first 
thing of which the mind should be dis- 
abused is the idea that an engraver is a 
mere copyist. Actually he is a translator, a 
person who on a different scale, and through 
a different medium, explains the painter’s 
thought. The engraver is also far more 
restricted in his effects than the painter, 
for his work is in mono-chrome black, 
brown or red, and white. He has, 
therefore, to express the thought of 
the painter in colour without the aid 
of colour. It is also his task to indi- 
cate the painter’s method of handling—to 
give an idea, so far as may be possible, of 
the degree of finish he imparts to his work. 
That this can be done may be seen in the 
engravings after Turner, of which it may 
be truthfully said that many are more 
easily understood by the majority of spec- 
tators than the originals themselves. In 
this place it will suffice to consider the 
systems of engraving practised upon copper 
or steel plates ; wood-engraving and litho- 
graphy being distinct processes more akin 
to what is called surface-printing than line- 
engraving, but divided by a very narrow 
line from mezzotint. Of engraving on 
steel or copper, or copper to be afterwards 
“faced” with steel (a greatly-increasing 
practice), the highest kind is held to be 
line-engraving in which the work is executed 
with the burin or graver. The body of the 
work is, however, generally etched,. or 
“bitten in,” with aquafortis. 
also “dry point” engraving—by which 
some admirable effects may be obtained— 


mezzotint, and aqua-tint. When only one | 


of these systems is employed an engraving 
is called “pure” line, etching, or other- 
wise, as the case may be. Thus, in “pure” 
line-engraving the effect is produced by 
the lines of the graver alone, of various 
degrees of length, breadth, and relative 
closeness ; crossing or cross-hatching, as it 
is called, being employed for the denser 
portions or shadows. This is a very slow 
and laborious occupation, in modern times 
nearly always supplemented or rather 
initiated by etching, and at the present 
moment often assisted by the free em- 
ployment of mezzotint grounds of various 
textures. 

Mezzotint “pure,” admirable for its 
softness and superb effects of light and 
shade, displays no lines whatever, its 
appearance being rather that of brush- 
work beautifully worked up and finished. 


There are- 
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The difference between mezzotint and line- 
engraving may be said to be that in the 
latter the design is cut into the plate, while 
in the former it is scraped away from it. 
The whole surface of the plate is worked 
with a tool into a sort of pattern of dots, and 
the white or lighter portions are boldly or 
delicately scraped away. Stippling is a 
variety of mezzotint, in which the effect was 
originally produced by making little dots 
on the plate with a punch and mallet. It 
was therefore called “ opus mallei,” and was 
pursued with infinite patience by Lutma 
and other engravers who flourished at the 
It 
was employed by Martin Schoen and 
Albert Diirer, but only to a very moderate 
extent in enriching the texture of drapery. 
Veneziano and Boulanger applied the tiny 
dots to the representation of flesh, and 
Campagnola used it almost exclusively for 
backgrounds. At the beginning of the 
last century the French used it more 
freely, introducing it between the lines for 
giving a rich effect to drapery. Francois, 
of Nancy, engraved altogether in what 
was then called the chalk or stipple 
method. As it was perfected in this 
country, its texture became much finer. 
The stipples, or dots, intended to produce 
the effect of a chalk drawing, grew smaller 
and closer together, and delightful effects 
of chiaroscuro were produced. In draw- 
ing with chalk, a granulated effect is pro- 
duced, of a coarseness or fineness depending 
on the quality of the paper used. The 
granular marks will be found, if closely 
examined, to be separated from each other 
by well-defined intervals, or, rather, to 
touch the paper only on the eminences, 
leaving the depressions white. In stipple 
engraving the same effect is observable, 
each point or dot representing a single 
granular chalk-mark. 

Before steel was used for engraving, 
copper was exclusively employed for 
stippling. The engraver, on receiving a 
plate of the size required, begins by clean- 
ing it with turpentine, finishing off with 
whitening, employed with a soft rag. The 
plate is then heated, and rubbed over with 
the bituminous mixture known as “ etch- 
ing-ground,” and after this has been evenly 
distributed over the surface, the plate is 
held downwards and smoked by means 
of four or five wax tapers. It is then 
allowed to cool. The work to be 


| engraved is now outlined with a black- 


lead pencil on drawing or tracing paper, 
which, after being damped, is laid 





face downward on the smoked etching- 
ground, The plate is then passed through 
the press, and on the paper being removed 
the design is found affixed to the etching- 
ground. The engraver now takes his 
etching-point, and dots in his outline and 
principal lights and shadows. Acid in 
solution is then applied, and the dots are 
etched in precisely as are the lines in line- 
engraving, a series of stoppings out and 
rebitings being gone through, before the 
work is finished off with the graver and 
scraper. While stipple-engraving was at 
the height of fashion, numerous aids were 
employed, as they are now, in putting 
in the ground and thus saving the time 
of the engraver. There were tools and 
roulette-wheels without number, valuable 
in experienced hands, but not quite so 
effective when entrusted to those of an 
apprentice. 

As practised by Bartolozzi, and subse- 
quently carried to the extreme of delicacy 
by Caroline Watson in her rendering of 
Cosway’s beautiful miniatures, the art of 
stipple-engraving has great merit. It 
gives richness and lightness together, and 
is devoid of hardness in outline. Its 
qualities are very well displayed in the 
portraits of Lord and Lady Kinnoull, re- 
published by Mr. Tuer in his valuable 
work. It was hardly to be supposed that 
every engraver would employ the same 
method of dotting. Accordingly, one 
finds Bartolozzi’s method that known as 
“ orained” stipple. James Thomson was, 
perhaps, the last engraver who practised 
this beautiful style. Agar, who worked 
up to about 1830, used what is termed by 
engravers “ Agar’s grain,” or the “lemon 
grain.” The more modern style is to 
group clusters of dots. There are group- 
ings of dots known as the “cocked hat,” 
and the “butterfly’s wing.” Mr. Tuer 
hardly likes the arrangement of dots pre- 
ferred by the moderns, and has an affection 
for the specks or grains of the older 
practitioners. He believes in the “ pep- 
pered ” style they practised. Of the gain 
in'time secured by any system of dotting 
there can be no reasonable doubt. Boydell 
said that it was “as three to one,” or in 
other words, an engraving in pure line 
which would take twelvemonths to pro- 
duce, would take but four by the “speckled 
method.” 

To Bartolozzi, the great exponent of 
this system in England, the readers of 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND will be asked to 
return. 
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ON DWARI'S AND ELVES. 


In Hoffmann’s fantastic history of the 
celebrated minister Kleinsach, surnamed 
Cinaber, Doctor Prosper Alpanus, while 
giving a consultation to the student Bal- 
thazar, opens a folio volume full of pictures 
representing dwarfs of all forms and kinds. 
As the magician touches each of these 
portraits with his finger, the dwarf becomes 
living, jumps out of the book and begins 
to dance on the table, humming like a top, 
until the doctor, seizing it by the head, 
replaces it in the volume, where it flattens 
itself into the semblance of a coloured 
image. Such is almost the experience of 
the bookworm, who buries himself in the 
musty pages of treatises on demonology, 
and in the endless collections of old stories 
and popular legends. Dwarfs and elves 
spring into life from between the pages, 
and dance and hum in his brain, until he 
has laid them again on paper where the 
reader may, perhaps, take some pleasure 
in seeing their fantastic silhouettes pass 
rapidly before his eyes. 

The ideal dwarf evidently sprang from a 
real dwarf. The imagination of man has 
never conceived anything which has not 
its natural prototype; its power is limited 
to varying the composition of elements 
furnished by Nature. The natural dwarf 
is one of the most villainous tricks of 
ironical or embarrassed Nature. And yet 
dwarfs have played a réle on the stage of 
the world. They belong not only to the 
curiosities of natural history, we find them 
here and there lurking in the dark corners 
of history. They have been the fashion- 
able toys of civilisation, of luxury, and of 
decadence. 

In the palmy days of the Roman Empire 
dwarfs abounded. Augustus had a dwarf 
named Lucius, only two feet high. After 
his death Augustus built a monument in 
his honour, surmounted by a bronze statue, 
the eyes of which were two diamonds. 
The dwarf of Tiberius ate at table with 
the tyrant in his retirement at Caprea, and, 
like the fools of the middle ages, he had 
the right of free speech and insolence. 
Domitian was accompanied nearly always 
by a dwarf clad in scarlet, whom he often 
consulted, and who was permitted to help 
the sombre tyrant in his amusement of 
catching flies. Domitian’s dwarf was mis- 
chievous and spiteful, and took delight in 
provoking and nourishing the terrors and 
suspicions by which the emperor was beset. 
Domitian finally took his revenge. He 





recruited all the dwarfs that he could find, 
and made them kill each other, as gladia- 
tors in thearena. What a sinister spectacle 
it must have been to see this troop of 
pigmies toddling past the imperial tribune, 
and to hear their piping, bird-like voices 
crying: 

“ Ave Cesar! morituri te salutant !” 

Julia, the daughter of Augustus, had 
two dwarfs who used to assist her in her 
toilet. Licinius Calvus, who pleaded 
several times with success against Cicero, 
was a dwarf. The actor Molon was so 
diminutive that he slept at night in a cat’s 
skin slung hammock-wise. 

In the antique world must be mentioned 
also the dwarf Philetas, who excited the 
wonder of Socrates, and who, having had 
the misfortune one day to break his leg, 


had the pleasure and privilege of being | 


nursed by the lovely Aspasia. 

In the second century A.D., there lived 
at Alexandria a dwarf who was a great 
philosopher. His name was Alypius, and 
his syllogisms were so famous that the 
savants of the day would have been glad 
to carry him about with them as a pocket 
logic book. Alypius used to thank the 
gods for having charged his mind with so 
small a portion of matter. Nicephorus 
mentions a dwarf no bigger than a part- 
ridge, whose singing was the delight of 
the Court of Constantine. Finally, Sultan 
Saladin had a dwarf named Carachus, who 
was one of his wisest counsellors. 

The kings of the middle ages used to 
play at dolls with their favourite dwarfs. 
The Renaissance carried the passion for 
dwarfs to excess. In the fétes of the Re- 
naissance, dwarfs were used as picturesque 
contrasts or set-offs. The human mario- 
nette, beribboned, embroidered and tricked 
out with pearls and exotic ornaments, was 
bought as one would buy a rare object of 
art. Dwarfs figured in all the galas of 
Europe; they were the train-bearers of 
the patrician dames of Venice. 

In the “ Banquets” of Paul Veronese, 
dwarfs roll under the tables with the cats, 
and gallop on the backs of the greyhounds 
of kings and princes. The beauties of the 
Renaissance loved to lead a crooked-legged 
dwarf by a string to set off their own god- 
like stature and beauty, as if they were 
fairies served by monsters. At the wedding- 
feast of an Elector of Bavaria, a dwarf was 
served up in a pasty, from which he issued, 
armed from head to foot, drew his rapier, 
cut off the head of a pheasant, and offered 
his trophy to the Electress, amidst the 
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Germanic laughter of the assembled guests. 
The wife of an Elector of Brandebourg 
made a collection of male and female 
dwarfs, and tried to perpetuate them as 
Frederick the Great tried to perpetuate 
his regiment of gigantic grenadiers. 

In the seventeenth century the court of 
Russia acted one of Mother Goose’s stories. 
The Princess Nathalie, sister of Peter, 
solemnly married her dwarf with a dwarfess. 
All the myrmidons of the empire were 
invited to the wedding, dressed up in gala 
clothes, and placed four by four in fifteen 
miniature coaches. The cortége then 
defiled through the town escorted by the 
tallest grenadiers of the Russian army. 
At night there was a grand dwarfs’ dinner 
and ball at the Kremlin. 

There have been dwarfs who were 
heroes. Cornelius of Lithuania, the buffoon 
of Charles the Fifth, fought bravely in his 
master’s wars. A mighty exploit too was 
the duel with pistols between Jeffery 
Hudson, the dwarf of Queen Henrietta 
Maria of England, Lord Minimus, as he 
was called, and the German Colossus, 
Crofft. The dwarf killed the giant, as 
David of old killed Goliath. 

The last royal dwarf was the baby of 
King Stanislas of Poland, who accompanied 
the king in his retreat at Nancy. The 
king wept when his dwarf died. Like 
Lear he said: “Poor fool and knave, 1 
have one part in my heart that’s sorry yet 
for thee.” 

In mythology and legend dwarfs abound. 
Greece invented those charming pigmies 
whose battle with the cranes was sung by 
Hesiod and Homer. Their wives became 
mothers at three, and died of old age at 
eight. How often have poets sung the 
attack of Hercules by the pigmies? The 
two wings of the army envelop the hero’s 
hands, the main battalion charges his 
breast, and the queen, followed by her 
archers, mounts bravely to the assault of 
his head. And Hercules, awakened by the 
tickling of their myriad feet, laughs with 
the inextinguishable laughter of the gods, 
and as he rises he carries along the little 
_— hanging to the bristles of his lion’s 
skin. 

The Indian legend of Vishnu is magnifi- 
cent. When he takes the form of a dwarf 
Brahmin, and presents himself before King 
Mavali, he asks him for three paces of 
land whereon to build a hermitage. The 
king gives them to him. In three paces 
— strides across the earth; the earth 
is his, 





Dwarfs abound in the mythology of 
Scandinavia. They are born of the worms 
that came in the corpse of Ymer, the 
chaotic giant whom the sons of Boreas, 
Odin and his brothers, killed during his 
sleep, afterwards forming the earth out of 
his body, the seas out of his blood, and 
the heavens out of his head. Accord- 
ing to the Edda, the starry head is 
supported by four dwarfs called North, 
South, East, and West. The Scandinavian 
dwarfs dwell in the crevices of stones and 
in subterranean caverns. Their language 
is vaguely human. It is called ‘‘the echo 
of the mountains,” Dwerga-mal. 

These dwarfs are metal-workers and 
wondrous lapidaries. They dissect the 
lodes of metals intermingled in the 
interior of rocks, and are more cunning 
than any jeweller in the knowledge of 
diamonds and precious stones. It is they 
who polish rock crystal for men with the 
aid of enchanted tools. To their favourites 
these elves give a precious stone called a 
Fog-cap, which renders invisible those who 
have it on their persons. They are, too, 
skilful armourers. They forge swords which 
flash like the rays of the sun and cut steel 
like water. It was they who made Thor's 
hammer, Odin’s wand, and the golden hair 
of Siva. 

The elves of French legend are a 
roguish and mischievous company. Their 
very names are eloquent of malice and 
stratagem : Origan, Marjolaine, Saute -aux- 
Champs, Saute - Buisson, Saute - au - Bois, 
Verd-Joli, Jean-des-Arbrisseaux, Ileur-des- 
Pois, Mustard-seed, etc. They are witty 
and playful like the elves of the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. 

The Breton elves on the other hand—the 
Poulpicans—are furtive and sly. They are 
represented for the most part as thick-set, 
hairy, little old men, with hands armed 
with cat’s talons, and with goat’s horns 
for shoes. Their eyes shine like car- 
buncles. Their voice is cracked with 
age. They carry slung over their shoulder 
a wallet which people think is full of 
gold, and which, if they steal it, they find to 
contain nothing but dirty hair and a pair of 
rusty scissors. Like the Scandinavian elves 
the Poulpicans are miners, and they try 
their gold at night by sounding it on the 
sacred Menhir stone. Legend says that if 
a man presents his hand simply they will 
fill it with gold, but if he brings a bag they 
will drive him away and beat hiin cruelly. 
The Poulpicans live in the Dolmens, and 
dance around them on starry nights singing 
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a refrain which in the Druidical times was : 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday. They have 
since added Thursday, Friday, but they are 
careful to go no further, for Saturday and 
Sunday are days of evil augury both 
for them and for their companions the 
Korrigans, who are wicked fairies. The 
Poulpicans and the Korrigans help each 
other to kidnap children. The best way 
to secure a house against their attacks is 
to plave a bowl of millet on the threshold 
at curfew time. For some mysterious 
reason they are obliged to pick up the 
millet grain by grain. This task keeps 
them employed all night, and so they have 
no time to spend in mischief. 

In German legend dwarfs swarm like 
gnats on a summer’s night. They are a 
peculiar race, melancholy, sombre, and 
avaricious ; they live in the clefts of rocks 
in little chambers lighted by the sparkling 
of the precious stones which they store up. 
When they walk about the earth they 
wear hoods that render them invisible. 
Their relations with men are generally 
courteous. The peasants often borrow 
kitchen utensils of them and they them- 
selves often ask services of men. One 
night as the Count von Eulenburg was 
sleeping in his large four-post bed he was 
awakened by a noise, as of peas dancing on 
the floor. It was a deputation of the 
dwarfs of his domains who had come to 
ask him to lend them the hall of his castle 
for a marriage. One of them, dressed as a 
herald, invited the count to the wedding, 
but begged him to come alone, and to 
forbid his servants to look in even out of 
the corners of their eyes. The count went 
to the wedding. Lamp-bearers, no bigger 
than glow-worms, were ranged round the 
hall, and an orchestra of crickets played 
mysterious music. The count danced with 
a little lady who was so small that she kept 
slipping through his fingers. Suddenly the 
music stopped, the lights went out like the 
sparks on burning paper, and all the guests 
fled like mice under the doors. There 
remained only the bride and bridegroom, 
and the herald, who lifted his eyes up to 
the ceiling. Then there appeared, through 
a trap-door, the visage of the old countess, 
who had been awakened by the noise and 
who was watching the dwarfs with 
curiosity. The herald saluted the count 
and thanked him for his hospitality. 
“ But,” he said, “since our wedding and 
our joy have been troubled, and since we 
have been seen by another human eye 
besides yours, henceforward the house of 





Eulenburg shall never count more than 
seven living membefs.” Saying this, he 
disappeared, and left the burgrave lament- 
ing in the dark the curse of his race. The 
prediction was fulfilled, and ever after- 
wards one of the six chevaliers of Eulen- 
burg died before the seventh came into the 
world. If the old countess had not been 
so inquisitive, the count would doubtless 
have received from his little guests a 
present like that they gave to the Baron 
von Hoia in return for a similar service: a 
sword, a sheet of asbestos, and a gold ring 
mounted with a red lion stone. These 
three objects formed a talisman of good 
fortune, and whenever any member of the 
family was about to die the red stone 
turned pale. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth 
century took place the exodus of the 
German elves. All over the country the 
peasants played practical jokes upon them, 
tortured them, and forced them to quit the 
country. Nowhere were they more re- 
gretted than in a village of the canton of 
Berne, where they used to cut the corn for 
the harvesters by moonlight. One night 
they picked all the cherries off a shepherd’s 
tree, and stored them carefully in his fruit 
rooms. ‘The village folks said : 

“ Certainly that is the work of the good 
little dwarfs. It is they who come at night, 
covered in long mantles and with their 
feet wrapped up, and who work for us 
men.” 

These words tempted the curiosity of the 
shepherd ; he wanted to know why the 
elves wrapped their feet up, and if their 
feet were like those of men. So the next 
year, when the summer came, he strewed 
ashes round his cherry-tree. In the morn- 
ing he found the fruit gathered, and the 
ashes covered with the print of duck’s 
feet. The shepherd laughed loudly at the 
discovery that he had made ; but the elves 
were humiliated, and they emigrated to the 
mountains, cursing the human race. Before 
they left, they punished the ungrateful 
shepherd by depriving him of his reason ; 
he became an idiot and infirm for the rest 
of his days. 

With the triumph of the Reformation, 
not only the dwarfs, but all the spirits, 
gnomes, and elves fled from Germany. 
Luther’s voice was like the crowing of the 
cock, the signal for ghosts and phantoms to 
vanish. But no sooner had the dwarfs dis- 
appeared than the adepts of the occult 
sciences tried to create them. The 
alchemists of the sixteenth century pro- 
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fessed to make homunculi, which they kept 
in bottles, and fed upon wine and rose- 
water. The legend says that Pope Benedict 
the Fourth kept seven homunculi in a 
sugar-basin. They are described by 
Paracelsus in the third chapter of his 
Paramirum. 

Germany possesses another kind of little 
gnomes called kobolds, which resemble the 
dwarfs in the minuteness of their stature, 
but they are demoniacal and mischievous 
in their character. Unlike the English, 
French, and Scotch fairies, the kobolds are 
malicious, coarse, and ugly. Some maintain 
that they are the spirits of people who 
have been killed in the houses where they 
appear. 

Dr. Martin Luther, after he had been 
wrestling all day with the devil, related a 
strange story to his disciples at the Black 
Eagle Inn. 

A servant girl had known for several 
years an invisible spirit, who used to come 
and sit by her under the mantel-shelf, 
where she had reserved him a place. They 
used to chat together by the fireside on long 
winter evenings. One night the servant 
asked Heinschen—that was the kobold’s 
name—to appear to her in his true form. 
Heinschen refused at first, but yielded at 
last, and promised her that she should see 
him in the cellar. When night came the 
servant took a candle and went down 
into the cellar. She looked about a long 
time, and at last she saw at the bottom of 
a tub a child floating in its blood. A few 
years before the servant had killed herchild, 
and hidden away the corpse in an old tub. 

But it is time perhaps to turn back ; it 
might be dangerous to penetrate further 
into this forest of legends, full of labyrinths 
and mazes. The fairies, and brownies, and 
korrigans take particular delight in mis- 
leading the simple wayfarer. 


DAFFODIL. 
CHAPTER VIII, AULD LANG SYNE. 

THERE was high festival all that evening 
at the farm on account of Laurence’s 
arrival. Mrs. Marjoram sat in state in the 
drawing-room, all brown satin, and white- 
crape kerchief, and cap, mounted on a high 
armchair, which made her quite a throne, 
with her little feet on an embroidered 
stool ; and she solemnly gathered the old 
servants round her (the three very old ones 
who had known Laurence long ago) to 
drink his health in good old port, and 
welcome him back among them once more. 





Sukey’s grim dark features relaxed into 
a wiry smile as the handsome stranger shook 
her by the hand. 

“You have wore beautiful, Mr. Dart- 
field,” she said, “‘ now that I have got over 
the surprise of seeing you a finished gentle- 
man. I never did think much of men, 
sir, as mistress can tell you why, but I 
think you is about the best of the sort.” 

It was a great speech for Sukey, and 
meant volumes. Next came Mrs. Fry, the 
cook, who was as old as Mrs. Marjoram, 
and had been taught, as a girl, by Mrs. 
Marjoram’s mother. The borders of her 
cap were the wonder of the rising genera- 
tion of kitchen-maids. Her teeth were all 
gone save one, but might be found in a 
tortoise-shell snuff-box in her bedroom, 
where they all lay waiting to be buried with 
her, that no part of her might be missing 
“when the trump shall sound.” 

“JT drink your health, Mr. Laurence,” she 
said, “and joy and long life to my mistress 
and her family. No one in this house has 
better right to speak. Tis fifty years since 
the good lady, her mother, brought me 
here, and I was impertinent enough to 
think I could cook a dinner. I skinned 
the salmon, and I said to her, ‘ Didn’t the 
pink look lovely, ma’am, under the green 
of the parsley sauce?’ ‘ Did the skin come 
off ?’ asked mistress in horror. ‘ No, ma’am, 
indeed,’ I said; ‘I skinned it, and great 
trouble I had with it. Didn’t it do me 
credit?’ And the very same day I puts 
the melted butter all over the bacon, and 
dishes up the fowls upon the cabbage.” 

Mrs. Fry retired, leaning upon her stick, 
and laughing at her own recollections. 

“ But,” she added, turning back with a 
curtsy, “if I doesn’t give you an excel- 
lent dinner this evening, sir, I’ll ask you 
to send me to take lessons in cookery.” 

She was followed by Brockley, the Irish 
gardener, seventy-six years old, sixty years 
working at the Peach Apple Farm. 

“You're welcome, sir, but sure ’tis a 
wonder I’m here to say it. I’ve been that 
ill—nearly dead I was, only herself nursed 
me with soup, an’ wine, an’ jelly. There 
was love for you! Ayeindeed. But I'll 
be flittin’ shortly. There’s an ould gardener 
wanted in Paradise I think—an’ I'll take 
the situation. ButI’m notsentfor yet. I 
must wait till I’m called. Ah, I'll have 
nothin’ to do there, ye know, the garden 
will be all kept for me, but I'll only just 
have to be walkin’ about, and lookin’ over 
things, an’ checkin’ when I see anything 
amiss with the flowers. Aye, the master’s 
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built me a splendid new house lately ; most 
splendid. Somebody said ‘ The old house’ll 
last your time, Brockley; ’tisn’t worth 
while to disturb you.’ ‘But,’ says I, “what 
will all the people do that'll be comin’ to 
my funeral procession shortly? Let the 
house be built! I’m to be buried in the 
garden house, and the mistress has promised 
me ahearse. And, Mr. Laurence dear, you 
ask the master to get down some new plan- 
tations afore I go. Nobody knows better 
nor him that all I plant takes root in the 
ground. Other people plants and fails, 
and Brockley has always to do them over 
again. Let him take me when he can get 
me, for the time’s slippin’ by, and wanst 
I’m planted myself—it’ll take the Lord 
himself and all etarnity to get me up again 
out of the earth by the roots.” 

As the servants went out the three 
gentlemen of the family came in, and closed 
round Laurence with their welcomes. Good 
old Father, with his bald head and wrinkled 
face, squeezed his two hands and murmured 
something like a blessing. ‘* You are not 
spoiled by the world, I see,” he said, ‘ you 
have found your way back to old friends.” 
And then he gazed at him with joy and 
pride. What was this he had heard about 
Ursula and the unexpected renewal of old 
ties ? 

But the dear old lady his wife had 
warned him to silence and discretion. He 
glanced at his daughter who had just come 
into the room looking better than he had 
seen her for many a day in her silks and 
pretty headgear of lace, and he gave her a 
meaning smile of approval that sent her, 
covered with confusion, into a corner. 

Giles, the first greetings over, stood 
aloof and regarded the guest with a 
ruminating attention. He wondered at 
his old friend’s broad shoulders, his bronzed 
skin, and the luxuriance of the hair upon 
his face, surprised that he was not thin and 
spare and angular, at least to the same 
extent as himself, Laurence being consider- 
ably the younger of the two. He, Giles, 
felt himself still almost a youth, so lightly 
and idly had time passed over his head. 

“What a brawny fellow you have 
grown!” he said half ruefully, and all 
admiringly. ‘ What hard work you must 
have been doing in the world!” And 
then he turned away to the window and 
sharpened the point of his nose upon his 
pocket-handkerchief with a vague con- 
soling thought that his own would be the 
lighter figure for jousts and tournaments. 

Marjoram and Company advanced with 





a jaunty knowing air, sleek and smiling, 
without his crest of flame, full of the 
consciousness of the secret of Laurence 
Dartfield’s home-coming ; bearing well in 
mind that it was he who had pulled the 
wires that had made this little scene, he who 
had written the letter to Ceylon in which 
mention had been made about Ursula’s 
constancy. Only he and Laurence were in 
the secret. No one else. 

An uncomfortable feeling came over him 
as he looked at Mr. Dartfield, and he im- 
mediately glanced away to Daffodil, who 
came flitting on tip-toe of excitement, 
dressed in white, shining with happiness, 
into the room. 

“Ah, Dartfield,” he said, “I should 
never have known you. How a foreign 
climate takes it out of one. That beard 
gives you quite a patriarchal look, I 
declare.” 

However, in spite of Samuel’s little effort 
at depreciation, the guest from afar was 
the hero of the hour. Father and Mother 
never wearied of listening to his news 
about distant lands ; Ursula waited on him 
like a devoted elder sister ; Giles regarded 
him with increasing respect and admira- 
tion ; Daffodil hovered about him, catching 
his every word, and going and coming in 
his presence like a bird about a sheltering 
tree. Marjoram and Company did not like 
the state of things, and began to wish that 
the wedding were well over, or Mr. Dartfield 
were back in Ceylon. 

Samuel hung about the farm after this 
as he had not done since Daffodil had 
last frightened him away. If he would not 
have her too presumptuous in her expecta- 
tions with regard to himself, neither did 
he like to see her absorbed by the society 
of any other masculine being. Her hair 
had never so glittered, nor her dimples 
looked so winning in his eyes as when she 
turned that peculiar, confident, child-like 
smile upon her guardian. Old friend or 
new friend, guardian or no guardian, 
Samuel would have preferred that she had 
looked upon Mr. Dartfield as a bore. 

‘‘ Ursula,” he said, “I hear no mention 
of a wedding. When are you going to 
have it? What are you dilly-dallying 
about ?” 

But for the first time Ursula resented the 
interference of her clever brother, the 
business-man of the house, the managing 
partner of the family firm. 

“It is my own affair, Samuel, and I will 
not have it meddled with. If you make 
a sign by word or look that you know any- 
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thing about it, I will break the matter off 
and have an end of it.” 

Samuel was amazed at her quickness, 
but like all bullies, he was quelled by the 
unusual self-assertion of a patient person. 
He did not by any means wish the marriage 
broken off. 

“Well, look to your laurels,” he said, 
strolling away lighting a cigar. 

“But that is exactly what I shall not 
do,” said Daughter, with an amount of 
passion that astonished herself. Was she 
growing younger, braver, more irritable, or 
what? There was certainly a new current 
of life in her veins. She saw her own face 
more comely since Laurence had compli- 
mented her on the becomingness of her 
little lace head-dress ; all the life in her 
had been roused by his earnest desire to 
carry out the engagement. His persistence 
had awakened in her a faith in herself. 
She felt that she must be worth more than 
she had ever counted herself to be. 
Quickened, warmed, elevated by his con- 
stancy, she resolved that he should find 
more worth in her than his generosity had 
led him’ to seek. After years of placid 
existence she had begun to lie awake at 
nights, and she was ready to be provoked 
by a cruel hint from Samuel. 

But she rested upon Laurence’s comfort- 
able words, and was not going to be jealous 
of Daffodil. 

“He knew her in Ceylon,” thought 
Daughter, “and yet he came home to me. 
I think she looks to him as a child to its 
mother, and she shall do so all her life if 
she likes. But I will not be driven to 
hurry on the marriage.” 

The old boyish portrait of Laurence was 
taken down from its place of honour in her 
room, and a new one was hung in its place. 
Ursula began to take less exclusive in- 
terest in the cows and poultry, and to 
think of herself as Mr. Dartfield’s wife. 
She wondered where they would live when 
they were married, and wished she could 
feel perfectly at home with him when they 
were alone. What would she not have 
given for Daffodil’s happy manner of 
perfect understanding with him. But it 
would surely come when she had grown 
quite accustomed to him, and she was deter- 
mined she would have plenty of time. 


CHAPTER IX. LADY BESS ARRIVES. 


LAURENCE was standing in his own room 
looking meditatively at something in a 
long box, and stroking his beard as he 
often did when perplexed. His ear was 





suddenly caught by the sound of a clear 
ringing voice out of doors. It had the 
same sweet wild echo in it that he had 
already heard in Daffodil’s laughter, and he 
knew at once it was she. 

He turned to the window and saw her at 
work, gardening, not close by, but at some 
distance in the old high-walled garden of 
fruit and flowers, which was the pride of 
Brockley’s life, and which he hoped might 
guard his bones afterdeath. Laurence saw 
sideways into it over the old mossy wall, 
capped by foamy fruit blossoms, which 
lovely screen sometimes hid the girl from 
his eyes, and sometimes permitted him to 
see her swaying liyht-clad figure busy 
among the flower-beds. 

She was singing by turns snatches of 
every old song that came into her head. 

‘*Oh, my love is like the red, red rose!” 


pealed the happy young voice, and then | 


stopped as some knotty bit of work engaged 
all her attention. Then she raised her 
blooming face, shook back her hair, and 
looked eagerly after a blue tom-tit that 
suddenly left its nest-hole in the old red 
wall and whirred over her head towards the 
woods. And then her song broke out 
again. 

She was doing work that Brockley had 
permitted, else she could not have been 
there. In this she was privileged. 

“She has ways of her own wid them, 
and the cratures—the flowers—like it,” he 
said, “ an’ that’s why I give her her liberty 
among them. They know her hands over 
them. She might have been in the big 
Garden itself instead of Mother Eve, an’ if 
she had it would be a different story wid 
us to-day in regard o’ that murtherin’ apple 
that’s chokin’ us yet. 
the peach-apples an’ her so fond o’ them.” 

Laurence smiled as he watched her. 
There were no half measures with Daffodil. 
If she could idle in a way that made 
Ursula’s hair stand on end, she could work 
with a fervour that took away Ursula’s 
breath. 

Mr. Dartfield turned and cast another 
puzzled glance at the thing in the box. It 
was the doll he had bought in the Crystal 
Palace Bazaar. 

“What on earth am I to do with it?” 
he said. “If I steal out in the night and 
bury it in some secluded spot, I may .be 
overlooked and taken for an assassin hiding 
the traces of my guilt. And yet how can 
I go through life accompanied by a doll in 
a box? I had bettersummon courage, and 
confess my mistake.” 


Sure I know it by | 
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The next minute he was in the garden. 

Daffodil, seeing him come in, stuck her 
hoe in the earth, and stood leaning on it 
and watching him approach with her usual 
air of satisfaction in his presence. Posed 
against a background of flowering fruit- 
trees, he thought it the sweetest figure his 
eyes had ever rested upon. 

“T heard you singing,” he said. 

“I always sing when I am gardening. 
It makes the flowers come up early. I 
don’t tell you that scientifically, of course. 
I didn’t find it in any big book with long 
words ; but I know it all the same.” 

“‘T can quite believe it makes the flowers 
come up. It made me come down. No 
long words are required to prove that. 
But I also wanted to ask your advice.” 

“My advice? Oh, do! I should like 
to give you advice. Only think how often 
you lectured me long ago.” 

“T have got something on my hands I 
don’t know what to do with. It is greatly 
in my way, and I want to get rid of it.” 

“JT hope it isn’t me,” said Daffodil 
quickly. 

“You?” 

There was, unconsciously, something in 
his face and voice, an indescribable some- 
thing, that told Daffodil she was dear and 
precious to him. Her heart rose higher 
and higher ; her eyes shone like gems. 

“ Don’t let me get in your way,” she said 
joyously. ‘‘If you ever want to get rid of 
me, just tell me, and I shall instantly 
disappear.” 

A slight look of trouble came into his 
face, and she wondered what she had said 
to bring it there. 

Was there any chance of her really ever 
becoming an encumbrance to him? He 
was her guardian; he had a duty to 
discharge towards her. Was there a 
possibility of that duty becoming irksome ? 
Ah well! she would not always require to 
be taken care of. At twenty-one she 
would be her own mistress, and after that 
he should find her no burden. He could 

0 
. All the light and colour had gone out of 
her face; her eyes had got a blank look ; 
her lips were trembling. She joined her 
little hands together and parted them again, 
turneda way blindly, and picked a flower 
at random. 

He saw the change in her and under- 
stood her perfectly, but with a powerful 
effort ruled his own conduct, his own 
thoughts. 

“Always the same stormy child,” he 








said to himself as he had said to her before. 
“Too much feeling, too much passion. If 
she distresses herself so much about me, 
an old friend, how will it be when she 
meets with the hero of her life, the fitting 
mate of her youth, who will come—con- 
found him !—who is coming already, from 
somewhere, even now, towards us?” 

He stood watching her with a strange 
pathetic look in his eyes that seemed long- 
ing to protect her from herself, from him- 
self, from every tempest that might blow 
from any quarter, yet painfully doubting 
his own power to do so. 

And then, with a strong effort, he smiled 
and said : 

“Your flowers are in my way now, 
little Daffodil, for I am waiting for your 
advice. Come here, like a good child, and 
give it to me,” 

The smile and pleasant words brought 
the colour back to her cheeks. Her 
hands ceased trembling, her eyes brightened 
again as she fixed them expectantly on his. 

‘6 My advice ?” 

“Yes. The fact is this: I bought a 
doll the other day in London as a present 
for a little girl I thought I knew. I have 
found the little girl grown up, so high up 
that a doll would be an insult to her. 
Now, what am I to do with the doll?” 

. Daffodil flushed up to the roots of her 
air. 

“You bought a doll for me!” she 
exclaimed, amazed and half angry. 

“T have confessed my guilt.” 

“Pray, Mr. Dartfield, what did you 
think I was when I left Ceylon?” 

“ A baby.” 

“What an old person you must have 
felt yourself.” 

“T still feel very old compared with 

ou.” 

“ That is ridiculous!” cried Daffodil. 

“Ts it?” said he gladly ; then recover- 
ing himself, “‘ but in the meantime what am 
I to do with the doll?” 

“You bought a doll for me!” repeated 
Daffodil, drawing herself up and pacing 
the gravel with a dignified step. ‘“ Why, 
I am as tallas this tree; I am past your 
shoulder. I tell you I am a woman, though 
you will not believe it.” 

“ Better not to believe it,” he said, 
looking at her with a strange smile; 
“women make trouble, all the world 
over. But children are delightful. Let 
us play at being children.” - 

“With a doll?” and then Daffodil 
burst into a peal of gleeful laughter. 
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“Oh, Mr. Dartfield, let us take it to 
some little girls I know. They will not 
be grown up by the time we get there.” 

‘«‘ Where are they to be found ?” 

‘“‘ About four miles away, at a little place 
called Strawberry Farm. They are a 
farmer’s children, and do not often see a 
doll.” 

Before another half-hour had passed, 
Father’s old tax-cart was at the door, and 
Daffodil was sitting in it, all laughter 
and delight, with the doll on her knees. 
Laurence was gathering up the reins by 
her side, and Ursula was saying from the 
porch: 

“ Now, don’t tire her with too long a 
drive, Laurence. You know she has never 
been strong.” 

“Are you really not strong?” asked 
Laurence anxiously, as they drove off. 

“ Sometimes I am as strong as a giant. 
I am strong when I am happy. To-day I 
could build houses or climb mountains,” 
cried the girl with sparkling eyes. 

“ And when you are not happy ?” 

“Oh, don’t talk about that!” cried she, 
making a little face. “ Yes, unhappiness is 
sickness to me, or has been; for I never 
mean to be unhappy again. Oh, make 
the horse go quickly, please. Ido want to 
see the joy of those little girls.” 

After a drive of four miles they turned 
up a green lane, and saw over a hedge 
three little girls in linen sun-bonnets and 
darned pinafores, playing in a field under 
the shade of a tree. 

“There they are!” cried Daffodil. 
“That is their home, that white house over 
there, and this is where they play. They 
have a dozen dolls, each alittle bit of stick 
with a bright rag tied round it, and each 
doll has a name and a character. They 
live, the dolls I mean, in holes in the 
hedge, and have kitchens and parlours 
and all kinds of apartments.” 

The tax-cart was stopped at a little gate 
with a stile, and Daffodil got down. The 
three sun-bonnets in the field clustered 
together at the sound of wheels, and three 
pairs of bright eyes turned towards the 
gate. A great churning or butter-making 
had been going on among the dolls, but all 
the rag-and-stick people were forgotten as 
the children caught sight of Daffodil 
coming over the stile. She was evidently 
no stranger to them, and her coming was a 
Joyful event. 

“Oh, it’s Miss Daffodilly!” cried one. 
“TI wonder what she has got for us.” 

“For shame, Trotty,” said the eldest of 
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the three; “you are always expecting 
things.” 

“ She does bring things,” said Poppy, the 
youngest. 


“Some nice rags!” whispered Trotty. 
“Yes, Berry, for Penelope wants a new 
gown, so bad.” 

Penelope, who was one of the stick dolls, 
was supposed to be a first-rate dairymaid 
and to keep her hedge-dairy in beautiful 
order—she deserved the reward of a new 
gown. 

Too well-mannered, however, to express [{ 
their hopes and desires, the three little 
faces under the sun-bonnets beamed 
silently on Daffodil as she kissed their 
rosy cheeks, They saw that she had got 
something wrapped up in a white shawl, 
but it was too large to be anything for 
them, they concluded. Poppy, who was of 
a very sanguine temperament, still hoped 
she might have some scraps of bright print 
or ribbon in her pocket. 

“How are the dolls?” asked Daffodil. 
“T hope Marjory’s cold is better? Is 
Penelope getting a good price for her 
butter ?” 

She knew the names, talents, tempers, 
and constitutions of all the rag-and-stick 
family by heart. It waseasiertodo this than 
to know them individually by appearance. 
Little bits of stick with a rag tied round 
the middle are apt to have a strong family 
likeness to each other, misleading to all 
save their most intimate friends. 

‘Marjory is better, thank you, Miss 
Daffodilly,” said Berry with great pro- 
priety. 

“But Penelope is so cross,” broke out 
the sanguine Poppy; “the rain drenched 
her dress, and the colour has run.” 

“ How would you like to have a princess 
to play with for change ?” said Daffodil, too 
full of her errand to notice Poppy’s hint. 

“ A princess !” cried all three. 

‘‘A beautiful wax lady, with a box full 
of clothes, real clothes, with buttons and 
hooks and eyes.” 

“She wouldn’t stay with us,” cried 
Poppy, disappointed, thinking a real lady 
was meant. “She would get into a carriage 
and drive away.” 

“ Did you ever see one?” asked Trotty, 
understanding better. 

“Ts there any such thing anywhere?” 
asked Berry anxiously. ‘Do you think 
there is ? 

“Look and see,” said Daffodil, unfolding 
the shawl, and displaying the magnificent 
London doll. 
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Three screams were heard. Three pairs | muttered Laurence, with a vague feeling 
of short fat hands were madly clapped. _| that he should not find her so pleasant in 
Laurence, looking over the hedge, was | the country as she had been in London. 
able to enjoy the scene. A slight frown contracted the fair brows 

It would be difficult to describe all the | of the visitor, as she shaded her eyes with 
antics performed by those three little her hand to see more distinctly the pair 
human beings round the smiling wax | coming to meet her. ‘ 
figure with the glittering eyes. All that is; She had expected to behold a romping 
marvellous, glorious, lovable, and adorable | child following in Laurence’s footsteps. 
in the universe was represented to their | But who was this graceful maiden with the 
childish vision by this coloured image of | golden locks, every wave of wh»se white 
humanity, which, one after another, they | flowing gown fluttered with joy, and who 
were permitted to hold in their arms. | owned both the brow of a woman and the 
Almost sobbing with delight, they hung | dimples of a babe ? 
over the doll, examining her hands, her! ‘ How surprised you look,” said Lady 
feet, her garments, seeing her open and | Bess, extending her hand to Mr. Dartfield 
shut her eyes, and hearing her squeak. | with a brilliant smile. “You did not 

Seeing that they were quite out of their | expect to see me coming out into the back- 
senses with rapture, Laurence was glad to | woods to look for you. Well, I wanted to 
descry their mother coming across the | speak to you. I need your advice. Miss 
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field to know the cause of their glee. 
“T am so glad you made that mistake | 


| Marjoram, I suppose?” turning to Daffodil. 
“No,” said Laurence, feeling uncom- 


about me,” said Daffodil, coming back | fortable at the suggestion—why need she 








radiant to the tax-cart. 

“So am I,” said Laurence heartily. 

And thus the doll difficulty was sur- | 
mounted, and they whirled homeward | 
between the green hedges. 

They left the vehicle with a servant at 
the gates, and walked up through the great 
orchard and into the garden by a wicket. | 

Daffodil was in wild spirits, and peal | 
after peal of her happy laughter startled 
the brooding air of the summer afternoon ; 
also a pair of impatient ears that were 
listening among the rose-bushes for some. 
sound of life besides the cooing of the 
wood-pigeons. 

‘“‘ What is that moving among the trees 
over there ?” asked Daffodil. 

“A bonnet,” said Mr. Dartfield, who 
could see better over the bushes. ‘A 
fashionable bonnet, too, I declare.” 

“Tt is not Ursula. Where can it have 
come from ?” 

Just then the bonnet turned a corner, 
and a tall elegant lady appeared coming to 
meet them down the path. 

“Tt is Lady Bess Courtray,” said 
Laurence. 

“Oh,” cried Daffodil, “how beautiful 
she is!” 

She was all clothed in black draperies 
which glittered and flashed in the sun as she 
walked, and which enhanced her rich 
complexion and bright eyes. 





‘What in the world brings her here ?” 


|have made such a silly mistake ?—*“ my 
| ward, Miss Daffodil May.” 

“A charming name to live in a garden 
with,” said Lady Bess, bestowing a sweet 
look on the girl who was regarding her 
own beauty with undisguised admiration. 
“But I understood from you that your 
ward was a child.” 

Daffodil’s laugh broke out again. 

“He believed it,” she said gleefully. 
“He brought me a doll!” 

“Girl-children grow up and take us 
unawares, Lady Bess,” said Laurence. 

“ Very naughty of them,” said the visitor 
radiantly, but in her heart she resented the 
glad familiarity of Daffodil’s mannertowards 
her guardian. So young a girl ought to 
behave towards a man of Laurence’s age 
with proper respect. It should be left 
to her, Lady Bess, to treat him as an equal. 

“T wonder where Ursula is?” said 
Daffodil. ‘ Lady Bess Courtray has been 
all alone, and she must need some refresh- 
ment.” 


** Mrs. and Miss Marjoram are out visit- | 


ing some poor people,” said Lady Bess 
with a slight shudder. “So the servant 
told me. What a dreadful occupation 
this hot afternoon! Yes, I think I could 
take a cup of tea.” 

And Daffodil flitted away. to the house 
to have a pretty repast prepared for the 
handsome guest who remained talking to 
Laurence in the garden. 
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